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Counselor Caliber 


By 


FREDERICK H. LEWIS 


Director, Camp Vistamont 


New Hampshire 


O phase of camp accounting in Septem- 
N ber is more important than the review 
of counselor achievement. As much as 
we regret to say it, hardly a summer passes in 
the life of a camp director when this account- 
ing reveals a one hundred per cent performance 
for every member of his staff. This fact arises 
mainly from two sources. First, the dearth of 
superior leaders available, and secondly, im- 
perfect methods of selection. While each of 
these considerations merits our careful study, 
only the first will command our attention in 
this discussion. 

There is, of course, no way of estimating the 
extent and availability of good counselor mate- 
rial in the general population. The desiderata 
for such persons lead us to believe that they 
are not as numerous as we might hope. To ex- 
pect an individual to be mentally alert, reason- 
ably well-informed, emotionally well-balanced, 
physically fit, expert in oneor more of the camp- 
ing specialties, insightful and enthusiastic in 
contacts with children, familiar with the aims 
and possibilities of camping, to possess the 
techniques for successful group living, and an 
inspiring philosophy of life, is to ask a great 
deal of any person. And yet the camp director 
must look for nothing less. He must be recon- 
ciled to the fact that he will not always get this 
full complement of requirements in every new 
staff member, but these standards must influ- 
ence him both before and during camp. They 
must operate in the difficult task of staff build- 
ing, and in his relations with staff members 
while camp is in progress. Many a counselor of 
moderate ability has turned in a creditable per- 
formance under the inspiring leadership of a 
director who expects only the best from those 
who work with him. 





Let us examine some of the reasons why a 
director cannot always feel entirely whole- 
hearted about the performance of certain coun- 
selors when the tumult and the shouting of 
camp season have passed. Perhaps the greatest 
disappointment comes from the counselor who 
has failed as the personal leader of his cabin. 
The conditions of small group living in the tent 
or cabin are, by far, the most favorable which 
the camp offers for the promotion of child de- 
velopment. It is here that the child reveals his 
true nature, and is most susceptible to influ- 
ences, good and bad. It is here that intimate 
knowledge of the child is available, and here 
that constructive leadership can most effec- 
tively be applied. Cabin behavior corresponds 
to home behavior, whereas conduct in the larger 
Camp group corresponds to conduct outside of 
the home. Cabin mates come to elicit the same 
type of behavior as do brothers and sisters; 
behavior which is highly meaningful from the 
standpoint of guidance because it is relatively 
less governed by the restraints of “being in pub- 
lic.” The counselor as a leader has the advan- 
tages which both parents and teachers enjoy 
during the rest of the year, without the disad- 
vantages of either. His relations with the chil- 
dren are completely informal, essentially non- 
restrictive and non-disciplinary in character (at 
least they should be), and yet are sufficiently 
objective so that on the one hand, he need not 
lose his perspective, and on the other, the camp- 
ers do not feel that they can take advantage of 
him. This unique situation may be lost entirely 
on the weak or inexperienced counselor, particu- 
larly if camping to him means activities rather 
than personal development. Naturally, if he 
does not sense the possibilities of leading his 
campers, he will not take advantage of the 
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opportunities which fall into his path. It can 
be said safely that all children can benefit from 
the help of a mature and interested adult, for 
the process of growing up unearths difficulties 
for the most normal of children. Under the 
happy auspices of camp life and able cabin 
leadership, the question of discipline should 
rarely arise; but unfortunately, this unwelcome 
topic finds its way all too frequently into coun- 
selors’ meetings. The task of maintaining cabin 
morale may be exceedingly difficult if one or 
two “problem” children are assigned to a coun- 
selor, in which case the leader should not be 
judged too harshly for unfortunate situations 
which arise. However, even this circumstance 
can be turned to good account by skillful han- 
dling. Of course, no director expects all of his 
counselors to be experts in the field of child 
psychology, but he is rightly dissatisfied when 
a cabin of perfectly normal children become 
causes for concern because of weak leadership. 
Even if there is no actual trouble in a cabin 
throughout the summer, a counselor will have 
fallen short if his cabin members do not make 
the personal gains which camping facilitates; 
for only the individual counselor has the time 
and the opportunity to follow through the daily 
life of the individual camper. 

A second source of regret which a director 
may feel about a summer just passed, comes 
from possible staff members who have not, as 
we say, “‘played ball.” They have been group 
misfits. Among relatively unselected adults, we 
will find wide differences in the ability of the 
individuals to live together effectively. A coun- 
selor staff is indeed a relatively unselected 
group in this respect. Hundreds of counselors 
are engaged annually on the sole basis of an 
all-too-short conversation. But there is no in- 
fallible way of telling from an interview with a 
stranger how he will function in an institution. 
Without supplementary information, a director 
must trust to intuition and good luck, for any 
experienced camp man or woman knows how 
rare, and hence how valuable, are those coun- 
selors who have learned the hard lessons of 
institutional living. The director must hope 
that among his selections for the season ahead, 
he has not included persons to whom he must 
teach some of these bitter lessons; for bitter 
they are to all concerned. This highly desirable 
personality trait has two aspects which are im- 
portant for camping. First, the ability and 
desire to be friendly with other staff members. 
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This calls for a degree of emotional maturity 
which finds no place for jealousies, rivalries, 
and other forms of enmity. It is the type of 
behavior which forestalls the formation of 
cliques among the counselors. But secondly, 
and more importantly, the counselor should 
identify himself with the goals of the camp. 
He should investigate the job which is offered 
to him with sufficient care, so that when he 
accepts it and arrives at camp, he is heart and 
soul for the director and for what the camp 
proposes to do. On the one hand, he will tackle 
enthusiastically any job that is assigned and 
indeed will go beyond mere requirement, and 
on the other, he will scrupulously avoid actions 
or comments which will hurt the camp morale. 
If he finds that he cannot see eye-to-eye with 
the director, he should resign, or subordinate 
completely his personal views and actions to 
the patterns of behavior which the camp fol- 
lows. Sometimes with the best of intentions, a 
counselor will make a careless comment which 
is definitely harmful to the camp, without real- 
izing that he has done so. The veteran in in- 
stitutional living knows what is helpful and 
what is harmful in what he says. The reader 
should not conclude that we are discouraging 
criticism of camp procedures. Such counselor 
criticism may be invaluable, because it comes 
from members of the camp who get a different 
perspective on camp problems. But again, the 
nature of the criticism and the manner in which 
it is communicated will stem from the degree 
of maturity which the counselor possesses, as 
well as from the rapport which exists between 
the counselor and the director. The building 
of staff morale, which automatically solves all 
problems concerning ‘counselor regulations,” 
is held by many directors to be the sine qua 
non of successful camping, and it is therefore 
small wonder that they feel so keenly the ab- 
sence of unreserved support from any staff 
member. 

As the writer evaluates a summer in retro- 
spect, there are no counselor inadequacies 
which compare in importance with the two just 
presented, for they carry over quickly into ir- 
responsibility, insubordination, and equally dis- 
astrous deportment. There are no other defec- 
tions, except those of a moral character, which, 
by themselves, disqualify a counselor from 
further association with the camp. Naturally 
the director is anxious to maintain the highest 
(Continued on Page 30) 
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A Counselor's Challenge 
To the Camp Director 


By 


HAROLD V. HARTGER 


Senior Counselor, Camp Manzel-Tou-Lin 


Michigan 


sonality” was the theme chosen by one 

of my campers this past summer when 
he was asked to lead a discussion of some topic 
that had importance for boys in camp as well 
as in city life. His examples were “the leaders 
who never went around with a long face,” as he 
expressed it in his own boyish way. That boy, 
like thousands of others. when asked to an- 
swer the question, ‘““What things do you look 
for in judging a good counselor?” placed cheer- 
fulness and joyous living among the most im- 
portant requirements for successful counseling. 

The importance of this element in successful 
camping was raised recently when a dozen 
counselors who go out from the campus of the 
University of Michigan each summer, to nearly 
as many different camps, were gathered around 
a blazing fire in the fireplace at our fraternity 
to discuss and compare our work of the past 
summer. When the last embers of that fire had 
died I silently wished that every camp director 
in America could have attended that confer- 
ence; for the element of satisfaction and hap- 
piness in the camp situation was thoroughly 
discussed, common problems and grievances 
were aired, and suggestions were made for help- 
ing the counselor improve his service to Ameri- 
can youth through the intimate experiences as 
counselor and friend in the camping world. I 
shall try to diagnose these common problems, 
and present a counselor’s view of desirable pro- 
grams for the improvement of the counselor’s 
work, and hence an improvement of many coun- 
selor-director difficulties. 

It was common belief in our group that 
while many articles and speeches have been 
prepared on the subject, ‘““The Challenge to the 
Camp Counselor,” the fact still remains that 
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the challenge to the camp director present in 
every camp in relation to his duty of leading 
and counseling his counselors has not been 
sufficiently emphasized. To illustrate this con- 
tention let us look to the case of Dave, who was 
one of us. Dave is a well-rounded American 
youth. Because of his excellent character, per- 
sonality, fine mind and body, he was repre- 
sented as an “answer to the camp director’s 
prayer” when recommended for a position in a 
typical American boys’ camp last summer. With 
great talent, a keen interest in boys, and four 
summer vacations from medical school avail- 
able, we were certain that Dave would attain 
great success in our field. Surprising, then, was 
the letter received in mid-summer announcing 
that he was “fed-up” and ready to check out 
of his better-than-average camp salary and fine 
camp. Dave’s director had obtained the finest 
“raw materials” for his counselor staff by of- 
fering attractive salaries to his men. But after 
obtaining their signatures on the dotted line 
the facts indicate an obvious expectation of a 
camping Utopia with automatons for counse- 
lors. It appeared that they were expected to 
be constantly with their cabin groups from 
7:00 a.m. until 9:30 p.m. each day; were then 
to “proceed promptly” to the administration 
building to make out daily reports until 10:15 
p.M., or later; and were to observe strictly en- 
forced counselor’s taps at 11:00 p.m. No free 
time was allowed from this routine except by 
special permission. Apparently Dave’s director, 
in an attempt to operate a Utopian camp, was 
approaching dismal failure because he had for- 
gotten that although his “raw material’’ was 
excellent, it was kuman material and to be 
treated accordingly! 

As a major proposition it is contended that 
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the creating and maintaining of a satisfactory 
social situation for the counselor should be the 
‘Magnificent Obsession” of every camp direc- 
tor. He is the leader of leaders and counselor 
of counselors. The emphasis upon leadership as 
the major camp problem today is undoubted; 
however, the counselor cannot be expected to 
lead out personality traits and spread the con- 
tagion of joyous living unless he himself is truly 
happy. These facts are commonplace. How im- 
portant, then, is the challenge to the camp 
director, as leader of leaders, to provide a so- 
cial setting of complete satisfaction for these 
individuals who in a large part determine the 
success or failure of the summer camp, and 
from whom parents and camping executives 
expect so much in the work of character build- 
ing and personality development! 


The tri-dimensional view of the counselor’s 
position in the camp should not be forgotten. 
First, as an individual; second, as a member 
of the cabin group; and third, as a member of 
the camp community. Perhaps the best treat- 
ment of the first two aspects of the counselor’s 
position was included in C. Walton Johnson’s 
articles which appeared in the January, Febru- 
ary, and March issues of CAMPING MAGAZINE 
for 1937, under the title. “A Camp Director 
Chats With His Counselors.” It is in respect to 
the third dimension, however, that we as a 
group of counselors sense a lack of emphasis. 
As in the camp where Dave was employed, 
great harm is often done by an attempt to 
make the program child-centric in every re- 
spect. Too often, we believe, it is forgotten that 
if counselors are to be expected to give their 
best performance as individuals and in the 
cabin group, fundamental to that is the require- 
ment that their social setting be completely sat- 
isfactory, and\ provision made for their emo- 
tional needs. It is in relation to this third di- 
mension that the challenge to the camp director 
arises. It is our belief that the director’s duty 
to the counselor is of equal importance with 
the counselor’s duty to the child, and should 
be equally well planned. Even as the counselor 
must be impressed with the importance of 
child-centric camp planning, it seemed to us 
that the director should pause to consider the 
importance of a planned and well-executed 
counselor program as one vital determiner of 
the success or failure of each camping season, 
because it is a determinant of the quality of 
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work that may be expected from the counselor. 

In answer to the question, ‘““What do you 
look for in judging a good director?” one thing 
was universally agreed upon. Even as our 
campers look to us with some element of hero 
worship, or at least with great admiration and 
idealism, so do we as counselors expect our di- 
rectors to be inspirational leaders not only in 
regard to enthusiasm for the work, and in basic 
happiness, but in ideals and philosophy of life 
as well. Disillusionment in this respect should 
be meticulously avoided throughout our asso- 
ciations. This is an important part of the chal- 
lenge. 

To enable you to judge your own camp and 
yourself as director in regard to counselor plan- 
ning, the suggestions for programs that were 
made at our meeting to increase the enjoyment 
of the counselor’s work and leisure time have 
been prepared in questionnaire form. Some of 
the suggested plans may seem of relative un- 
importance but each has been tested in some 
camp and proven of merit. 

Counselor Planning Questionnaire 
A. Do you plan for the maximum enjoyment of the 
counselor’s work? 

1. Do you sponsor parent-panel discussions to 
help counselors better to understand what 
parents expect from them? 

2. Are prominent speakers imported frequently 
during the season to speak to the staff on 
camping and its problems? 

3. Do you plan “whitewash sessions” in which 
the work of both the counselors and directors 
may be freely criticized and discussed in an 
attitude of constructive criticism or praised 
for certain strong points? 

4. Do you spend fifteen minutes each morning 
with your counselors planning for the day 
and answering any questions or meeting prob- 
lems that may arise? 

5. Do you provide adequate facilities for the 
counselor’s work; such as, desk space, locker 
and record-keeping space, clip-boards, paper, 
pencils, business stationery, etc.? 

6. Have you an adequate counselor’s study 
room and library? 

7. Do you call in your counselors for a general 
discussion of their work at regular and fre- 
quent intervals during the season? 

8. If you cannot grant, or deem unwise to 
grant, counselors’ requests, do you at all 
times carefully explain your reasons for the 
refusal ? 

9. Do you at all times maintain a democratic 


(Continued on Page 32) 
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Pre=Camp Education for Campers 


By 
SCOTT DEAROLF 
Camp Sequoyah 


enterprise of a private summer camp for 

boys—that of woodcraft—a winter reading 
program was devised to stimulate interest in 
the spirit and techniques of woods living. The 
following notes on the form, content, and results 
of the program may be suggestive. 

Books on camping and woodcraft, stories of 
exploration and pioneer life, were numerous. 
Which to select? A thorough survey of this 
literature was disappointing. Most of the man- 
uals were top-heavy with facts and directions, 
overwhelming to the uninitiated; the spirit and 
philosophy were not appropriate. The tales of 
conquest and high adventure were equally dis- 
quieting—we weren’t certain whether Daniel 
Boone and Kit Carson, and many other wilder- 
ness types, were the ideals for twentieth- 
century woods lads—certainly not in conser- 
vation. 

Would campers read books sent to them? 
The cost was prohibitive. Would they follow 
up a suggestion, go to their local library? Would 
a bibliography be of any value? We couldn’t 
be sure. 

A looseleaf notebook, presenting progres- 
sively, month by month, all the woodcraft ma- 
terial desired, seemed to be the solution. It 
could be written to apply to the locale and tra- 
ditions of the camp. But would they read it? 

Finally, to be reasonably certain that the 
contents of the program would be read, the 
camper-subjects were woven into a continued 
story. Seven campers from the previous sum- 
mer, ages fourteen and fifteen, received, once 
a month from September to June, an account 
of pioneer life in a wilderness setting with them- 
selves as the principal characters. 

Their winter on paper was eventful, exciting, 
instructive. With an educator-woodsman for 
guidance, they set about learning to live to- 
gether, to work together, to take care of them- 
selves. They discovered what to wear when, 
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how to pack, use an axe, build a fire, cook, 
make a bed, administer first-aid, ski, write, sing. 
For ten months they watched the world of 
nature. 

The conduct and attitudes of a twentieth- 
century woodcrafter* were evident in their 
daily lives: He lives in the out-of-doors; forest, 
desert, mountain, plain, water he may call home. 
He is a naturalist, knowing well the situa- 
tion wherein he dwells, the creatures with which 
he shares it. Consequently, he is enough of a 
biologist to take “the long view” and emerge a 
conservationist. He is an artist—a_ skillful 
craftsman in natural materials and one who 
appreciates beauty wherever found. He is a 
neighbor “in favour with God and man.” 

One thought, expressed in one word, binds 
the whole: simplicity. 

Much of the running account was freely 
adapted from nature stories, manuals of wood- 
craft, outdoor books. From a literary stand- 
point, it was pretty terrible. Much of it was 
illustrated with thumbnail sketches, a few 
figures aimed to be instructive. It was type- 
written on looseleaf notebook paper. Personal 
letters from fictitious characters in the story 
were written periodically to heighten the 
interest. 

In the chapter received in May, the boys 
were definitely stimulated to plan for a 7-day 
hiking trip to be taken from camp the coming 
August. Conversation and action revolved about 
the problem of what kind of a trip to have, 
where to go, what to wear for summer hiking, 
etc. The June installment brought them all 
back to their respective homes full-fledged 
woodcrafters. 

Of the seven boys contacted throughout the 
winter, four returned to camp the following 
summer. Yes, they had read the story with in- 
terest. They needed no motivation whatever 
for the hiking trip which had been planned in 
May; three of them participated, the fourth 
was denied the trip through no fault of his 
own. 

Of course it was not expected that the mere 





* J. R. Crump and S. Dearolf. 
(Continued on Page 30) 
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Meal 
Mechanics 


By 
FRANK E. ZUCKERMAN 


Director 


Stissing Lake Camps 


OST camps serve their heaviest meal 
M at noon. The camps at which I was 

counselor, head-counselor and_ di- 
rector, and all the camps I’ve visited during 
my twenty-five years of camp association, 
served dinner in the middle of the day. We did 
the same at Stissing until six years ago, when 
we decided to change the time of dinner to the 
evening. The results have justified its continu- 
ation, and now that it is past the theoretical and 
experimental stage, I can write with knowl- 
edge and conviction of the results. 

A. The average gain in weight per camper is 
greater than previously. 

B. The general health seems better. (I cannot 
speak as definitely of this point, for it cannot be 
measured as accurately as weight.) 

C. There are not as many requests by older 
campers and counselors, to “go to the village for 
a sandwich before they go to bed.” 

I attribute the improvement in health and 
general attitude to this change of meal arrange- 
ments, because other conditions were the same, 
before, to-wit: 

1. We have the same first chef now, that we 
had six years ago. (The rest of the kitchen 
staff has changed, but any camp director knows 
that they do not affect the kitchen, one way 
or the other. ) 

2. I am, and was, responsible for the menus. 

3. We have had the same food dealers. 

4. There was no change of head-counselor in 
either of our two camps during the transition 
from the old to the new. The difference in the 
gain in weight, then, cannot be attributed to 
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less strenuous programs under different leaders. 

I do not know which of the following reasons 
was the motive for making the change, nor 
which has been the cause of the greatest im- 
provement. Since the results obtained do justify 
the present procedure, further analysis is un- 
necessary. Just a statement of facts suffices. 

There are reasons why the dinner meal is 
preferable in the evening. I will refer to our 
procedure as “the new” and the dinner-at-noon 
as ‘“‘the old” in the following paragraphs: 

A. Most campers and counselors are accus- 
tomed to receive their dinner in the evening 
during the year. At home, or at high-school or 
college, they have a luncheon menu at or about 
noon, and have their dinner in the evening with 
their parents. Jf this is the order of events for 
ten months of the year, why discontinue it for 
the other two months? (To follow this idea 
through, we, too, have our Sunday dinner at 
noon at camp.) 

B. Afternoon milk and cookies (or fruit) are 
enjoyed more, and assimilated better, under “‘the 
new.” It is served after rest period, approxi- 
mately 60 to 90 minutes after the completion 
of lunch. I will agree with those directors who 
object to giving this mid-afternoon snack that 
this additional nutrition is not always neces- 
sary and has therefore been omitted at their 
camps. However we must take into considera- 
tion the great number of campers who do not 
eat much at any meal, and whose parents 
request the continuation of the time-honored 
custom of “three o’clock milk.” I sincerely 
believe that the directors who have dispensed 
with these “‘between-meals” refreshments, have 
done so, not because of additional cost, but be- 
cause they feel that it is too soon after a heavy 
meal, and have comparatively little nourish- 
ment value. 

C. Most camps have a swimming period in 
the afternoon, also a regular athletic period; 
baseball for one group, tennis and handball for 
another, riding for third, etc. Most camps. too, 
have a less strenuous program arranged for the 
evenings—club nights, camp-fires, movies, 
hobbies, dramatics, supervised free play, etc. 
Is it not preferable that the heavy meal be 
given in the evening, under these circum- 
stances? We are all admonished by recognized 
health authorities not to swim for several 
hours after a heavy meal. Many camps have a 
track meet, and a swimming meet, or intercamp 
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Evening programs, typically less strenuous than afternoon, are better suited to a full stomach. 


competition, each, once a week. Isn’t it fool- 
ish, or even dangerous to participate in these 
within 90 minutes after a real dinner? I recall 
many cases of campers who under “the old 
system” were “too full” to enter and enjoy 
afternoon activities. I recall time and again W hen Shall ve g Have 
: that I would be told by the table counselor 
é that some of his campers were not doing jus- 


tice to their dinner (under ‘the old’’). When C 
4 I asked them how they felt, their reply was, Dinner Nn amp == 


“Oh, I’m fine, but I’m playing one of our league 
games this afternoon, and I do not want to feel 
soggy.” The rest period is not long enough to M; d . 
( digest a heavy meal under “the old.” It is 1a=aay 
sufficient under “the new.” No top-notcher in 
the athletic world will consume a full course 
‘ meal even two hours before a competitive con- 
4 test. Sonja Henie, the skating star, will not eat or 
; anything for four hours before one of her 
skating exhibitions. 
If the other reasons mentioned before (or iD ; 9 
after) seem too insignificant to consider chang- Venins ; 
ing meal routine to “the new,” this reason, in 


(Continued on Page 31) 
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ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI = HOTEL JEFFERSON =FEBRUARY 2,3,4 | 
"Camping Problems Today” 
aMping zoblems CAG Y 
Pre=Convention Meetings H 
Monday, January 30 . . . . Wednesday, February1] . .. © 
A.M. A.M. ASSOCIATION COMMITTEE MEETINGS 
9:00 EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 9:00 A. Board of Directors 
American Camping Association Room 2 
Room: To be posted. B. Studies and Research Committee 
Room 4 
C. Editorial Committee 
Tuesday, January 31 . .. . Room 5 
CAMP CONFERENCES 
A.M. EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE (Programs to be announced.) 
9:00 American Camping Association Boy Scouts of America: 
Room: To be posted. Chairman, (to be announced) d 
Girl Scouts, Inc.: x 
P.M. BOARD OF DIRECTORS Chairman, ELIzABETH BEALER 4 
2:00 American Camping Association Camp Fire Girls: } 
Room: To be posted. Chairman, JANET L. MCKELLAR ‘ 
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1. United States Court and Custom House. 2. Civil Courts Building. 3. Missouri Pacific Building. 3 
4. Bell Telephone Building, 5. Old Courthouse. 6. Railway Exchange Building. 7. Old Cathedral. a 


SKYLINE VIEW OF ST. LOUIS 
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Y.M.C.A.: 
Chairman, GEORGE E. SIMMONS 
Jewish Welfare Board: 
Chairman, GILBERT HARRIS 
Private Camps: 
Chairman, Mrs. P. O. PENNINGTON and 
LEWIS REIMANN 
Program: See page 26. 
Boys’ Clubs of America: 
Chairman, WALTER H. HALL 
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P.M. 
1:00 NATIONAL PARK SERVICE ADVISORY COM- 
MITTEE ON CAMPING 
P.M. 
3:00- 4:30 DAY CAMP CONFERENCE 
I Chairman, MATT WERNER, Camp Ironwood 


” Room 3 


ee oe 





Convention Meetings 





Thursday, February2. .. . 


HEALTH, SAFETY AND SANITATION 


A.M. REGISTRATION OF MEMBERS AND GUESTS 
| 9:00 Mezzanine 

A.M. VISIT EXHIBITS 

: 9:00 Mezzanine 


' A.M. BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


9:00 American Camping Association 
Room: To be posted. 


A.M. CAMP CONFERENCES 


9:00 (Programs to be announced.) 


P.M. 
2.00- 3:30 


' Boy Scouts of America: 
p Chairman, (to be announced) 

P.M. 
3:30- 4:00 


Camp Fire Girls: P.M. 
Chairman, JANET L. MCKELLAR 4:00- 5:00 


Y.M.C. A.: 
Chairman, GEORGE E. SIMMONS 


Jewish Welfare Board: 
Chairman, GILBERT HARRIS 


ri Girl Scouts, Inc.: 
Chairman, ELIZABETH BEALER 





Oe Tea oh Nanere 


Private Camps: 
Chairman, Mrs. P. O. PENNINGTON and 
LEWIs REIMANN 
Program: See page 26. 


Boys’ Clubs of America: 
Chairman, WALTER HALr 


Day Camps Conference: 
Chairman, MATT WERNER 


A.M. 
11:30-12:00 VISIT EXHIBITS 
P.M. 
12:00- 1:30 SPECIAL INTERESTS GROUPS LUNCHEON 
MEETINGS 
A. Girl Scouts: Room 3 
B. Camp Fire Girls: (To be posted.) 
C. ¥.M.C.A.: (To be posted.) 
D. Jewish Welfare Board: (To be posted.) 
E. Private Camps: Crystal Room 
F. Boys’ Clubs of America: Room 2 
a G. Boy Scouts of America: Room 1 
P.M. 


: 1:30- 2:00 VISIT EXHIBITS 





LESLIE W. LYON 
Chairman of the Board, 
St. Louis Camping Association 


FIRST GENERAL SESSION 

Chairman: HAzer K. ALLEN, President, 
American Camping Association 
“Programs and Physical Vitality” 


Speaker: CLirFrorp J. GRULEE, M.D., Execuiive 
Secretary, American Academy of Pediatrics 


Gold Room 


VISIT EXHIBITS 


DIVISIONAL SEMINARS 
1. “Construction and Design of Camp Equip- 
ment—Sanitation.” 


Chairman, HERBERT H. TWINING, Execu- 
tive Director, American Camping Assn. 

Speaker, JULIAN H. SALOMON, Field Coor- 
dinator, National Park Service 

Room 8 


2. “Waterfront Safety” 


Chairman, RALPH BALLIN, Cleveland High 
School, St. Louis, Mo. 

Speaker, ROBERT F. EATton, American Red 
Cross 

Room 2 


3. “Camp Medical Practices” 
Chairman, CHARLES A. Wiison, M.D., 
Merrill-Palmer School Camp 


Speaker, CLIFFORD J. GRULEE, M.D., Exec- 
utive Secretary, American Academy of 
Pediatrics 


Room 9 


4. "Food and Nutrition” 


Chairman, MAry I. BARBER, Director, 
Home Economics Department, Kellogg 
Company 

Speaker, GLADys HALL SILKEY, Director of 
Dietetics, St. Louis University Hospitals 

Room 1 
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REGISTRATION FEES 
$1.50 — Members 
$2.00 — Non-Members 


50c — Individual Sessions 


Copy of Convention Digest 
Included in Registration Fee 
(Extra Copies — $1.00) 








P.M. 
5:00- 6:00 


P.M. 
7:30- 8:00 

P.M. 
8:00- 9:00 


P.M. 


9:30-10:30 


P.M. 
10:30 


5. “Safety and Health” 
Chairman, WILLIAM GOODALL, 
Park Service 
Speaker, HERBERT J. STACK, PuH.D., Di- 
rector, Center for Safety Education, 
New York University 


National 


Room 7 
6. ‘““Coeducational and Family Camps” 


Chairman, P. E. Kretzman, Ph.D., Con- 
cordia Seminary, St. Louis, Mo. 


Speaker, R. R. CAEMMERER, Dean, Wal- 
ther League, Camp Arcadia 


Room 3 


VISIT EXHIBITS 


VISIT EXHIBITS 


SECOND GENERAL SESSION 


Chairman: E. G. STEGER, Director, Community 
Fund, St. Louis, Mo. 
“Group Work in Camping” 


Speaker: WiLBuR I. NEWSTETTER, Pu.D., Camp 
Northland 


Gold Room 


SOCIAL HOUR 


Master of Ceremonies: WALTER C. EBERHARDT, 
Director, Department of Physical Educa- 
tion, St. Louis University 


SOCIAL DANCING 


Friday, February3. ... . 


A.M. 
9:00- 9:30 

A.M. 
9:30-10:45 


THE CAMPER 


VISIT EXHIBITS 


DIVISIONAL SEMINARS 
1. “The Handicapped Child in Camp” 


Chairman, ARCHER O’REILLY, M.D., Pres- 
ident, Missouri Society for Crippled 
Children 

Speaker, MILDRED SMITH, St. Louis Soci- 
ety for Crippled Children 


Room 2 


2. “Behavior” 


Chairman, HELEN MAntey, Director, 
Physical Education, University City 
Schools, Mo. 


Speaker, JANET L. MCKELLArR, Associate 
Field Secretary, Camp Fire Giris, Inc. 


Room 8 


A.M. 
10:45-11:00 


A.M. 
11:00-12:00 


P.M. 
12:15- 1:30 


P.M. 
1:30- 2:00 


P.M. 
2:00- 3:00 


MAGAZINE 
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3. “Religious Programs” 


Chairman, L. C. GARDNER, Sherwood For- 
est Camp 

Speaker, Gus A. GRUENEWALD, South Side 
Y.M.C.A., St. Louis, Missouri 


Room 3 


4. “Age Problems in Camp” 
Chairman, ALICE SCHRIVER, Washington 
University 
Speaker, BERNARD S. Mason, Editor, THE 
CAMPING MAGAZINE 
Room 9 


. “Counseling and Guidance” 


Chairman, Crara MenceErR, Ph.D., Child 
Guidance Clinic, Department of Public 
Welfare, St. Louis, Mo. 

Speaker, WALLAcE F. Wart, Michigan 
Child Guidance Institute 

Room 1 


Ut 


6. “Nature” 
Chairman, Putt GissALt, National Park 
Service 
Speaker, GEorcE M. LINK, Illinois State 
Naturalist, Pere Marquette State Park 
Room 7 


7. “American Youth Hostels” 


Chairman, JAMEs GAMBLE, Chairman of 
Trails Committee, American Youth 


Hostels 

Speaker, ANN GoppArp, Field Worker, 
American Youth Hostels 

Room 4 


VISIT EXHIBITS 


ANNUAL BUSINESS MEETING, AMERICAN 
CAMPING ASSOCIATION 


Gold Room ; 


INFORMAL LUNCHEON MEETINGS 
VISIT EXHIBITS 


CURBSTONE SESSIONS 

Chairman: GEORGE W. CooMBEs, JR., 
Ivanhoe Lodge 

Gold Room 


1. “Food on Trips” 
Mrs. LESLIE 
Lodge 
2. “Kitchen Management’ 
Dr. A. P. KepHart, Camp Yonahlossee 
3. “Water Front Activities” 
ROBERT F,, EATON, American Red Cross 
4. “Overstrain and Fatigue” 
F. H. EWERHARDT, Camp Minne Wonka 
5. “Day Camps” 
PERRY HENDERSON, Glen Ridge School 
6. “Kindergarten Camp” 
FRED H. LEwis, Camp Vistamont 
7. “Twelve Months Camping” 
(Leader to be announced.) 
8. “Untying the Apron Strings” 
C. WALTON JoHNsON, Camp Sequoyah 


W. Lyon, Minne Wonka 
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9. “Introducing Child to Parent” 
R.H.B.THompson, Country Day School 


10. “Camp and Social Agency” See Important Convention Bulletin 
ArCH S. DAvis, Council of Social Agencies, 
Kansas City, Missouri On Page 26 





11. “Hot Climate Camps” 
Joun D. WricuT, Camp Irondale 








12. “Evening Programs” Leader, L. J. CAsE, Mutual Benefit Life 
MARJORIE CooPER, Camp Yakewi Insurance Co. 
13. “Camp Traditions” Room 1 


BERNARD S. MASON, Camp Fairwood 
3. “Arts and Crafts” 


14. “Who Handles Discipline” Chairmen, Lois ANpERsSOoN, Art Teacher 
se BourRGEOI!Is, Sherwood Forest Clayton, Mo., and ARTHUR PFAFF, 
—" a " McKinley High School, St. Louis, Mo. 
Ss. er Campers 
MAx LorBeEr, Camp Nebagamon 
16. “Rest Hours” 
KARL G. JOHANBOEKE, Social Planning ' 
Council of St. Louis Leader, GEORGE ALDER, University of 


17. “Correlating Camp Experience with Home Ragee Shoes Ae Camp 
and School” Ivory Room 


Ivory Room 


4. “Records” 
Chairman, Mrs. MINNIE Morris 


Dr. CuHarztes A. WILson, Merrill-Palmer 5. “Movies and Slides” 
School Camp Chairman, GAYLORD Lyon 
18. “Program Motivation” Rooms 2 and 3 
; vane WERNER, sane Ironwood 6. “Nature” 
19. “Religious Programs Chairman, WiLL1AM ScuHwas, Director, 
(Leader to be announced. ) Science Dept., Madison, Illinois 
20. ““Co-Educational Camps” Leader, Reverend Grorce M. Link, IIli- 
R. R. CAEMMERER, Dean, Walther League, nois State Naturalist, Pere Marquette 
Camp Arcadia State Park 
21. “Family and Coeducational Camps” Ivory Room 
T. R. ALEXANDER, Pittsburgh, Pa. 7. “Choosing a Camp” (For parents.) 
Chairman, JorE Getiin, Deerfield Boys’ 
P.M. Camps | 
3:30- 4:00 VISIT EXHIBITS Leader, DAvip MCALLISTER 
Room 7 


P.M. 
P.M. 
4:00- 5:00 CLINICS—DEMONSTRATIONS—DISCUSSIONS 5:00- 6:00 VISIT EXHIBITS 
Chairman: GILBERT HArrRIS, Executive Direc- 


tor, YMHA-YWHA, St. Louis, Mo. rm 
7:00- 8:00 VISIT EXHIBITS 
1. “Music” PM 
Chairman, Epna LieBer, Community Mu- 3-00 THIRD GENERAL SESSION 
sic Schools Foundation, St. Louis, Mo. Chalemen: Gasece BE. Simons. ¥ M.C.A 
Leader, Marjorie Cooper, Camp Fire ie Baie Died een oe 
Girls, Cleveland, Ohio “Rulidian a Come Proquen”’ 
Room 9 Speaker: HepiLey S. Dimock, PuH.D., Dean, 
a George Williams College 
2. “Demonstration of Camp Fire Ceremonials”’ Gold Room 
Chairman, Harry McLean, Webster Col- ‘ 
(Continued on Page 27) 


lege, Webster Groves, Mo. 





1939 CONVENTION COMMITTEE 
ALFRED H. WYMAN, Chairman 


Executive and Board Banquet and Luncheon Program 
Leslie W. Lyon, Chairman Merle D. Shippey, Chairman Mabel Butler, Chairman 
Budget and Purchasing Allene Bryan George E. Simmons 


Karl G. Johanboeke 
Harold Bourgeois 
Alfred H. Wyman 


F. H. Ewerhardt, M.D., Chairman 


Educational Exhibits 
Ruth Sampson, Chairman 


Entertainment and Hospitality 
E. Alfred Marquard, M.D., Chairman 


Commercial Exhibits a Publicity 

Melvin S. Dillon, Chairman a G. J —— Chairman 
Program Continuity and Housing Registration 4 os hee | 

Max Lorber, Chairman L. C. Gardner, Chairman Harold Bourgeois 


Willis H. Summers Matt Werner Joe Getlin 























summer camp one season, a hobby which has 

been with me for the past 17 years. It all 
started one rainy day. A very wet, exhausted 
and hungry homing pigeon dropped before my 
feet. The pigeon had a seamless aluminum 
ring attached to one ofits legs. Letters inscribed 
on this ring read as follows— A.M.-20-416- 
A.V. No one claimed the pigeon. My elder 
brother made a loft for me out of orange crates. 
He then bought a mate for the strange pigeon 
and ever since that day the hobby of raising 
and racing homing pigeons has stuck with me. 

Located on Sacandaga Lake, in the foothills 
of the Adirondack Mts., is Moffett Beach 
Camp site. My assignment at this camp was 
life guard work. Jesse and Owens, dark check- 
ered homing pigeons, were brought into this 
camp upon my arrival. These pigeons were to 
be liberated the following morning. Every 
camper in camp was on the beach when the pi- 
geons were released. They circled once and 
headed southward over the mountains—for 
home—60 miles away. Question after question 


| BROUGHT an old hobby with me into a 


EDWARD J. SLEZAK 


Recommends 
HOMING PIGEONS 


in Camp 
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Camp |s 
Home to 


_ Streak” and 


“Lightnin g 


was asked about these pigeons. Due to the 
numerous requests, Jesse and Owens were 
brought back to camp for the rest of the season. 
And so the homing pigeon, who served in the 
Signal Corps of the U.S. Army during the 
World War, is now vacationing at summer 
camps. 

Jesse and Owens to our campers, were as im- 
portant as Cher Ami and John Silver were to 
the U.S. Signal Corps during the war. Cher 
Ami now preserved in the Smithsonian Insti- 
tute Museum, flew 40 kilometers over the Ar- 
gonne with one leg shot off and a hole in his 
breast, to save Major Whittlesey’s ‘Lost Bat- 
talion” which was being shelled by its own 
artillery in October, 1918. John Silver whose 
stuffed body lies in the Aeronautical Museum 
in Dayton, Ohio, was bringing a message from 
the American headquarters to the Meuse- 
Argonne front. Flying through shrapnel, he 
lost his right leg and received serious body 
cuts; but he went through and recovered to 
use a wooden leg. 
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Jesse and Owens don’t have to worry about 
shrapnel today, but hawks are quite as deadly. 
Yes—we lost Jesse on September 11, 1937—the 
last day of camp and what a sad occasion. 
Jesse was attacked by a hawk while enroute to 
Amsterdam, N.Y. some 60 miles south of Spec- 
ulator, N.Y. The bird’s breast was ripped and 
its tail damaged, but she arrived with the mes- 
sage. Jesse was so badly wounded it was found 
necessary to kill her to prevent further suffer- 
ing. Owens is still living and is expected to see 
service next summer at Camp Ontario, North 
Bay, Ontario, Canada. 

The victim leaves a number of descendants, 
four of which will undoubtedly receive due at- 
tention by under-privileged youngsters at the 
University of Michigan Fresh Air Camp next 
summer. 

Our first week in camp Jesse laid an egg be- 
tween 2 and 4 p.m. I brought this matter to the 
attention of our campers. “‘When will the next 
egg be laid?” they asked. About 44 hours later 
between 10 a.m. and 12 noon, they were told. 
“How long before they hatch?” About 17 to 18 
days was my answer. Predicting that the first 
egg laid would be a male pigeon, I then marked 
it with ink. For 18 days all campers closely 
observed and studied the actions of the pigeons. 
They learned that the female hovered the eggs 
from 4 P.M. to 10 a.m. and that the male would 
take the nest the remaining hours. Identifying 
the pigeon hatched from the first egg with a 
seamless aluminum band, I then recorded the 
number of this band or ring. A month later, 
much to the surprise of the campers, they 
learned that the “marked” pigeon really turned 
out to be a male. 

Six weeks later, after hatching, the young- 
sters at camp were given an opportunity to 
train the newly born pigeons. When the camp- 
ers went on a hike Streak and Lightning as the 
new pigeons were named, would be placed into 
crates and liberated when about a mile from 
camp for their first training flight. Gradually 
the distance was increased and the eighth week 
both youngsters were successfully returning 
from 10 to 25 miles with amazing speed. It’s 
true a homing pigeon if properly trained and 
in good health can fly 600 miles in a single day, 
providing weather conditions are ideal. How- 
ever, at camp they seldom fly over 75 miles. 

The next experience Streak and Lightning 
had was a canoe trip—one way. Far into the 
wilds of the Adirondacks via meandering 
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streams ventured a group of youngsters, two 
counselors and the pigeons. They were to be 
gone for two weeks. No modern means of com- 
munication in these parts of the country—but 
the homing pigeons solved this problem. No 
worries at this camp as to the whereabouts of 
the canoeists. “They’re home!” yelled one of 
the campers after spotting the pigeons as they 
landed on the loft. Everyone left the dinner 
table, even “Rags” the camp dog, to learn 
what the message said. “We are at Mud Lake 
—The canoe trip is wonderful—All is fine— 
Will be back next Tues.—Regards to all—The 
Gang—” A free canoe trip for Streak and 
Lightning but only one way—they had to fly 
back. Wonder what the return trip was like 
by air? 

At one of the counselor meetings it was de- 
cided to give a lecture on the homing pigeon. 
Feeding, watering and handling of homing pi- 
geons were some of the points covered in this 
lecture. For food, a mixture of such grains as 
vetch, peas, rice, kaffir corn, millet, oats, rape, 
corn, flax seed and hemp was suggested as good 
for the development of homing pigeons. Green 
vegetables were also recommended. To aid di- 
gestion and assimilation, grit; a mixture of salt, 
sand, gravel, crushed limestone, charcoal and 
small sea shells was strongly advised. Plenty of 
fresh water is essential. Separate receptacles 
for drinking and for bathing should be sup- 
plied. A pigeon when drinking submerges his 
bill into water and then takes a long, deep drink 
like a horse. A demonstration on the handling 
of the pigeon concluded this short lecture. 

Due to the unexpected interest in the first 
lecture, a second one on the derivation of the 
homing pigeon completed the camp season in 
so far as homing pigeons were concerned. This 
pigeon is probably derived from the rock pigeon 
of the East Indies, and it may be considered 
as a descendant of the wild or passenger pi- 
geon that at one time existed in our country. 
The last flocks of these wild pigeons were seen 
migrating through the Hudson and Mohawk 
Valleys and across the Great Lakes in the latter 
part of the nineteenth century. No one knows 
what really happened to these pigeons. Some 
believe that the great slaughter by the hunters 
was the cause of their extinction, others as- 
sume that they were caught in a storm over the 
Great Lakes and perished. 


(Continued on Page 32) 
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HAT kind of dance should 

W « teach the amateur? Should 

he be given professional tech- 

niques straight off the concert 

stage?’’ And so another problem is 
set up for discussion. 

I offer no theoretical opinions 

but those based on 25 years of 

varied experience as a teacher, 

during which I have ranged 

from preparing young women 

for the concert and vaudeville 

stage to instructing cowboys 

in the hesitation waltz, su- 

burban husbands in ways to 

improve their waist-lines, 

and teaching teachers of ele- 

mentary progressive school 

children. 

My belief is that there 
should be an entirely different 
approach and different objec- 
tives in the treating of ama- 

teurs and the teaching of pro- 
fessionals. (By “amateur” ap- 
a> proach I mean the educational 
| one. ) 
In teaching the professional the 
important thing is the finished work 
of art which is being created by the 
choreographer. One of the require- 
ments of a work of art (according to most 
of the philosophers who have written on the 
subject of aesthetics) is that it shall have an 
important relationship with the onlooker. Sc it 
follows that the teacher of the professional 
worker must prepare him to give a perform- 
ance which will be acceptable to some type of 
audience. We may gather from this that the 
most severe training may be necessary for the 
professional. Even when a dance composition, 
and its performance before an audience, are 
not the immediate goal, the teacher who is 
training the professional in techniques has al- 
ways a performance in the back of his mind. 
He therefore superimposes on the pupil his 
ideas of what may be demanded in the way of 
techniques. In professional teaching, the dancer 
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W hat Kind of Dance! 


By PORTIA MANSFIELD 
Director, Perry=Mansfield Camp 
Colorado 


is to the choreographer as an instrument is to 
the composer. The teacher does practically all 
of the creating. Sometimes he will take sugges- 
tions from some member of the group in whose 
ideas he has confidence, but usually not unless 
he feels some insecurity in himself. 

In amateur work, on the other hand, the pu- 
pil does some if not most of the creating. The 
teacher gives the tools and techniques neces- 
sary for the pupil’s own creating. The teacher 
will lead, guide, suggest and encourage until 
the pupil gains self-confidence and security to 
go ahead. The teacher brings to her pupil the 
richness of her own background in all the arts 
related to the dance. Her objective is to give 
her pupil the capacity for an experience which 
equals her own in value and the joy of creation. 

The educational approach is different from 
the professional in that the pupil is the impor- 
tant thing. The teacher, the works of art, or 
the techniques are important only in propor- 
tion to the development of the individual pupil. 

Unfortunately the educational possibilities of 
the dance are misunderstood by many teachers. 
This often happens when a girl has had only 
an intensive professional training as her back- 
ground. In order to feel that she is a successful 
teacher she endeavors to give her amateurs 
what she herself has learned, to demand of 
them her own standards of technique. Because 
of her pupils’ inadequacy she has to lower her 
standards in regard to both the artistic value 
of the composition and its technique. The re- 
sult is bound to be but a poor imitation of pro- 
fessional work. 

Common-sense tells the teacher of the ama- 
teur to start with him at the point where he is, 
and help him to advance at his own rate. For 
her high standards in regard to a finished prod- 
uct, the teacher substitutes high standards of 
education. 

It is entirely possible, nonetheless, that pu- 
pils in the educational group may advance into 
the professional group and win honor there as 
beautifully tuned and sensitive instruments. If 
members are chosen for the professional group 
only because they happen to possess a beauti- 

(Continued on Page 29 ) 











The Woods and Fields Provide Good 


Substitutes tor Tea and Coffee 


est human approach to the “nectar of 
the gods” and there is no aroma quite so 
appealing to the camper as the combined fra- 
grance of coffee and bacon. 

Coffee is our national drink even though the 
plant from which it is obtained is not grown 
commercially in this country. The coffee plant 
is a shrub of old-world origin, a native of 
northern Africa, which has found so congenial 
a home in South America that we North Amer- 
icans are inclined to assume that it is a native 
of that continent. 

Tea, as we all know, is an Asiatic plant 
closely identified with China although a great 
deal of it now comes from Ceylon and other 
British possessions of the Far East. Both tea 
and coffee have gained their powerful hold on 
the drinking habits of the world not so much 
on account of their delicious flavors as because 
they produce the stimulating drug known as 
caffein or thein. This is the same drug that we 
seek under the guise of maté or South-Ameri- 
can-tea and our popular kola beverages. 


Ae * hot beverage is perhaps our clos- 





Caffein is found in very few plants native to 
the United States, perhaps only in a few species 
of the holly family to which the South-Ameri- 
can-tea also belongs. The Yaupon or Cassine of 
our southeast coast furnished the “black drink” 
of the American Indians which had both stim- 
ulant and cathartic qualities. It is believed that 
caffein also occurs in Labrador-tea and Bear- 
berry and possibly other members of the Blue- 
berry family, and leaves of these shrubs have, 
on occasion, been used as substitutes for tea. 

But if our flora is poor in plants which pro- 
duce caffein, it does not follow that we have no 
palatable substitutes for tea and coffee. We do 
have a number of such plants from which 
delicious beverages can be made, and these 
should be known to every man who spends a 
part of his time in the wilds. These native 
beverages fall naturally into the classes of 
coffee-substitutes and _ tea-substitutes. Prac- 
tically all of the ones which are used in place of 
tea are derived from leaves. Those which are 
used instead of coffee are usually from either 
the roots or the seeds of plants. 


WOODCRAFT SUBSTITUTES FOR TEA AND COFFEE 
1—Chickory, 2—Spearmint, 3—Sassafras, 4—Common Speedwell, 5—Kentucky-Coffee-Tree 


FIRST 


of a SERIES 
on USEFUL TREES 
and PLANTS 


By 
DAVID S. MARX 


Research 


Naturalist 
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SUBSTITUTES FOR TEA 


Among our native substitutes for tea, prob- 
ably the favorite is Sassafras root. As with 
other teas the root of this common tree yields 
a clear, aromatic beverage. As with other 
sources of tea, the potable part is usually used 
after it has been allowed to dry out. It is never 
roasted, and this is the chief distinction be- 
tween teas and coffees. But sassafras tea does 
differ from other teas in one important respect: 
the roots have to be boiled for a long time, at 
least twenty minutes, before the tea is ready to 
drink. 

With teas made from leaves, a mere infusion 
is sufficient to free the flavoring and coloring 
principles which make the tea a desirable 
beverage. An infusion is made by merely steep- 
ing the leaves in boiling water and not allowing 
the water containing the leaves to boil. Such 
beverages are mildly stimulating on account 
of the volatile oils set free by the hot water, 
and the hot water itself has a salutary effect; 
but we do not sense the caffein ‘“‘pick-up”’ after 
drinking these substitutes. 


The number of good tea plants in our part 
of the world is legion. The leaves of practically 
every member of the mint family are excellent 
for this purpose. Particularly, is this true of 
Spearmint which, all too frequently is called 
‘‘Peppermint” by persons who gather it for tea. 


The leaves of several kinds of cone trees are 
also good, and those of the Hemlock-spruce are 
well known to lumbermen in this connection. 
Unfortunately these leaves of the Hemlock 
and of many other plants contain a great 
abundance of tannic acid which causes “re- 
peating”’ when they are used. But such teas are 
of excellent flavor and they deserve a trial by 
anyone who wants to know the uses and prop- 
erties of our wild plants. 


It might be mentioned in this connection 
that practically any leaf which becomes fra- 
grant in drying (and these are more numerous 
than you would imagine) and which is known 
definitely to contain no poisonous and harmful 
principle can be used for making a good tea. 
Among such are the leaves of the Common 
Speedwell, the Spicebush, Philadelphus, and 
the Viburnums. 


SUBSTITUTES FOR COFFEE 


There was a time when substitutes for coffee 
were of considerable commercial importance. 
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Several centuries ago more chicory was used 
than true coffee, and in fact, practically all of 
the “coffee” sold in a ground or powdered state 
was adulterated with this substitute. Such, of 
course, is not the case today, when most of our 
coffee is ground before our eyes or sold in the 
whole grain. Furthermore, there is no need of 
inexpensive substitutes for a product which 
has been so overproduced that it has been used 
as a fuel for locomotives in parts of Brazil in 
order to dispose of the surplus. 

Speaking of chicory as a substitute for coffee, 
the story is told of a European monarch who 
professed a great preference for the substitute. 
Stopping at an inn, he called for all the chicory 
in the house; but, when it was brought to him, 
he ordered it destroyed, being assured by this 
ruse that he would then be served coffee and 
only coffee. 


As a matter of fact, chicory can easily be 
distinguished from coffee by two simple tests. 
Chicory floats while coffee sinks, and it dif- 
fuses in cold water, darkening it, whereas 
coffee requires very hot water to leach out its 
flavoring and coloring principles. 


Of American substitutes for coffee there are 
two classes: those which are derived from seeds 
and those which are made from roots. In 
common, these have the requirement of being 
roasted before they can be used. In fact, it 
is the caramelized or partly burnt parts of 
these that furnish the distinctive flavor of this 
type of beverage. And they also have in com- 
mon the fact that none of them produce the 
stimulant, caffein. 

Of the root substitutes, chicory is the best 
known and perhaps the best. But the roots of 
carrots, dandelions, parsnips and many herbs 
can be used in the same way. They need but 
be diced and roasted and are then ready for 
use. 

Of the seed substitutes, by far the best 
known is the seed of the Kentucky-coffee-iree, 
and this really does make a palatable drink 
after being roasted and boiled. .The seeds of 
the closely related honeylocust are equally 
good. Various other seeds including those of 
persimmon, horse-gentian, irises, and coffee 
senna, have also been recommended. 

If the most important substitute for coffee 
used in the past was derived from a root (chic- 
ory ), the seed division is more important in this 

(Continued on Page 31) 
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Drum V oice 


VER my desk hangs an old Indian 
C) drum. It is my drum. I have many 

drums—how many I know not with- 
out counting them—-yet these are merely drums. 
This one in particular is “my drum.” 

Mine is a drum very old. It is full of pic- 
tures, full of memories. Memories not only of 
the time-seasoned old Redman who once 
claimed it as “his drum,” and the bark wagino- 
gan in the heart of the Pine Land where once 
it hung, but memories of all ancient and prim- 
eval things of the woods. 

My drum is full of mystery, full of Voices. 
They speak often, with words fraught deep 
with meaning. And they speak always of olden 
things—and yet, at the same time they seem to 
speak of youth and more youth to come. They 
tell of children, millions of them in all the to- 
morrows, joyous, vibrant, dancing—yet they 
seem to say, these Drum Voices, that these 
same children must know the simple life, that 
as adults they will live the modern life better 
if as children they come to know the ancient 
way. 

Yes, my Drum speaks of the earth, and 
earthy things—teeming, growing, smelly earth- 
things. Of eating, sleeping close to earth- 
things. 

In short, it speaks of camping. And my 
thoughts turn to camp—I see baseball, volley- 
ball, tennis, archery, riflery, woodwork, metal- 
craft, leather-craft . .. Are these the earth- 
things of which the Drum speaks? I can find 
them all on the playground down the city street! 

I think of counseling and guidance and rec- 
ords and behavior ratings and the like—the 
things that are potent for good in the person- 
ality growth of the campers. And yet, some 
vital spark seems missing against the back- 
ground of the Drum message. What of the 
earth-things? 

I wonder about our campers: Do they swing 
a tennis racket better than they wield a canoe 
paddle? Do they hammer pewter better than 
they swing an ax? Do they tool a leather bill- 
fold better than they build a fire? Do they 
know more of baseball diamonds than of proper 
campsites in the bush? 


Cdstorial 


Do they know and understand the Voices of 
the Night? Do they see the pictures in the Slow 
Smoke as it rises? Do they smell the restless 
urge to go in the fragrance of the Marsh Wind? 

Doubtful, I begin to wonder of the counsel- 
ors who make of camping what it is. Are they 
so engrossed in the specialty they teach that 
they fail to see the woods? Are they so 
swamped with records that they lose the smell 
of woodsmoke? Are they so burdened with 
narrow counseling that they do not sense the 
blowing of the Brush Winds and the Water 
Winds? 

And are their ears so filled with their direc- 
tors’ pleas for routine efficiency that they can- 
not hear the Voices of the Night? 

I begin to wonder if most of all this we call 
camping could not be done in a city club or 
school or playground. Is there such a thing as 
camping, yet without the camping? 

Surely all these things we do are good, very 
good. And we need them all. But in our lust 
for them, must we forget the earth-things? 

Once again I listen to the Drum Voice, guide 
and inspiration throughout the years. And 
again and again, and more fervently than ever 
before, it pleads that the Red Gods must never 
be dethroned in the realm of camping, to be 
replaced by the gods of any other realm—must 
never be replaced with the gods of prosaic, 
school-like education, the gods of uncamp-like 
programs, the gods of behavior records and 
ratings so zestfully worshipped that we forget 
that it is behavior in the woods and lakes and 
mountains that we are recording. 

Shall we solve all the world’s problems or 
shall we camp, and share the burden with other 
organizations designed to treat the other 
phases? Surely we must do all we can for youth. 
But we fail the youths who come to camp if 
we fail to give them camping. 

Yes, my Drum speaks of the simple life. It 
speaks of the earth and the earthy things. And 
it prophesies a better adulthood tomorrow for 
children who learn to know and love the things 
of the earth. 

Its reveries are good. 

It is a Drum very old, a Drum very wise. 
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Campers’ Poems 


Camp 
By a Glen Bernard Camper 
Age 14 
(Apologies to W. H. Davies) 
What is this camp, if full of fun 
We have no time, to skip or run, 
No time to stop ’neath heaven’s blue sky 
And watch the clouds as they pass by. 
No time to look at every tree 
Reflected in the placid sea. 
No time to roam among our hills 
And there in peace forget our ills. 
A poor camp this, if full of fun 
We have no time to skip or run. 
Singing 
By a Glen Bernard Camper 
Age 10 
Singing songs at table, singing songs at night 
Singing whenever we’re able, singing with all our 
might 
For singing is part of camping, and camping’s the 
best of fun 
So you hear our happy singing from dawn to set 
of sun. 
Our Garter Snake 
By a Glen Bernard Camper 
Age 7 
There is a big long garter snake 
Who lives by our cabin. 
The only way he gets about 
Is on his tummy gliding. 


Buzzing Bee 
By a Glen Bernard Camper 
Age 7 
I heard a bee 
Go buzz, buzz, buzz 
So I ran away 
From where he was. 


Evening 
By a Glen Bernard Camper 

Age 16 
A curving ripple swings along the sand 
Foam-edged, and softly tinged with mellow light, 
A long low ray from dying sun now falls 
Across the water, where the silent night 
Is creeping velvet-footed ’neath the trees. 
Now gently, sweetly comes a little breeze 
To fan the old tired world to rest 
And softly brush the tip of each wave crest. 
Now is the time of fires burning slow 
In western skies, of heavy massing clouds, 
Of flying shapes of wheeling gulls above, 
As round the regal sun they crowd. 
A peace, a quiet falls upon the air 
God looks upon his world and calls it fair. 
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Why Should You Advertise in 


REDBOOK MAGAZINE 


Let a camp director who has advertised in 
Redbook for 15 years answer the question. 


“T have been a consistent advertiser in the 
Redbook Magazine for 15 years and have 
received more results from this magazine dur- 
ing that time than from all other such sources 
combined. There has never been a year over 
this period of time that this magazine has not 
produced results, and I can recommend Red- 
book Magazine as a valuable medium for the 
advertising for any good camp.” 


Camp M....... , Maine. Tuition rate $300. 
For Information about rates 
and service, address: 
Ethel F. Bebb, Director 
CAMP DEPARTMENT 
Redbook Magazine, 


The McCall Corporation 230 Park Ave., 
NewYork Tel. Murray Hill 6=4600 























Announcing 





PRODUCTS 


Including HEALTH RECORD 
cards, contract forms, ete. 





Makers of NotepaK and LETTERPAK Stationery 
SAVIN HILL PRESS, 32 Oliver Street, BOSTON, MASS. 














isons Delightfully 
amusing, sim- 
ple entertain- 

ments for both 

juveniles and 

adults. Deni- 

60 Years of Hits son’s plays are 
produced everywhere — famous for 
over 60 years. Wide choice of program 
material for camps, schools, dramatic 


clubs and lodges. Make-up goods. 
T. S. Denison & Co., 203 N. Wabash Ave., Dept. 20, Chicago 





CATALOG 











Tested / 


COUNSELOR APPLICATION BLANKS 
COUNSELOR REFERENCE LETTER 
3c per single copy: $2.00 per 100 
MEDICAL EXAMINATION BLANKS 
GENERAL INFORMATION BLANKS 


BOYS and GIRLS 
$2.00 per 100 


All Prices Plus Postage 
Prepared by Barbara Ellen Joy and Emily Welch 


EMILY WELCH 
111 WAVERLY PLACE NEW YORK CITY 











Refer To The CAMPING MAGAZINE When Writing Advertisers 
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A Professional Outlook On Camp Education 


By A. S. Dimock, C. E. Hendry, and K. P. Zer- 
foss (New York: Association Press, 1938) 47 
pages, paper, 35c. 

This significant contribution to the literature of 
group work is an analysis (1) of informal or group 
education—its emergence, its social function, its 
criteria, and the distinctive role of the various agen- 
cies; and (2) of the professional training for in- 
formal ‘education in group work—the need, the 
contents, the field-work phase, and the evidence of 
the emergence of a profession. It is vital to all 
engaged in group work either as practitioners or 
instructors. 


Teachable Movements 


By Jay B. Nash (New York: A. S. Barnes and 

Company, 1938) 243 pages, cloth, $1.50. 

This challenging and thought-provoking little 
book aims to explode many and many a myth re- 
garding the traditional health facts as taught to 
children and advocates a return to simplicity not 
only in health instruction but in healthful living. 
As a book to read it is entertaining and intriguing, 
and will be unusually stimulating and valuable to 
all upon whom rests the responsibility of safeguard- 
ing health and of guiding children to healthful 
living. 


The Baseball Coach’s Kit 


By H. S. Groat (Springfield, Massachusetts: H. 

S. De Groat, 1938). 

A collection of eighteen booklets assembled in a 
leather notebook cover, covering every position and 
every skill involved in baseball, so arranged that 
the coach can add his own essentials and pass out 
the booklets to players for study. There is ample 
room for building in additional material. It is all 
together a handy, useful and informative instru- 
ment for a baseball coach or physical educator 
treating baseball. 


Counselor-Training Reprints 


There are still available some copies of: ““A Camp 
Director Chats With His Counselors” by C. Walton 
Johnson. This reprint folder contains five timely 
and helpful articles on Counselor Training which 
appeared in THE CAMPING MAGAZINE January to 
June 1937. The titles of the articles are: 

‘Leadership In The Summer Camp” 

“The Camp Counselor As Companion And 

Guide”’ 
“The Camp Counselor As Instructor” 





“The Camp Counselor As Business Adminis- 
trator” 
“The Camp Counselor And Camp Promotion” 
The folder is 8% by 11% and is bound in heavy 
green cover stock, price 25c. 
Available from C. Walton Johnson, Box 60, Wea- 
verville, N. C. 


Group Methods in Vocational Guidance 


By L. H. Sobel and J. Samler (New York: The 

Furrow Press, 1938) 111 pages, paper, 75c. 

With specific reference to the economic adjust- 
ment problems of Jewish youth, this manual dis- 
cusses practically the relationship of vocational 
guidance to the group work agency, the program 
for such guidance and the function of the club 
leader in respect to it. There is a chapter on voca- 
tional guidance in camps. 


Conservation in Organized Camps 


By William Gould Vinal (Ann Arbor: The 

Camping Magazine, 1938) 176 pages. 

Because of demand from the field The Camping 
Magazine has reprinted into one binding Dr. 
Vinal’s five articles on Conservation in Camping 
which have appeared during the past year in The 
Camping Magazine. The articles carry the follow- 
ing headings: (1) ‘Conservation Education,” (2) 
“Forestry for Organized Camps,” (3) “Top Soil-—— 
the Heart of Camping,” (4) “Water Conservation 
in Camps,” (5) ‘Wild Life Management for 
Camps.” 


Speedball for Girls and Women 


By Helen M. Barton (Ann Arbor: Edwards 

Brothers, 1937) 95 pages, paper, illustrated, $1.25. 

A discussion for coach and player of the rules, 
techniques, and plays of the rapidly growing game 
of speedball, a game which combines the tech- 
niques of basketball and soccer. The first complete 
treatise on this sport, it will be welcome by all who 
lead highly organized outdoor games for girls. 


Mental Health Through Education 

By W. Carson Ryan (The Commonwealth Fund, 

41 East 57th Street, New York City) 328 pages, 

cloth, $1.50. 

In answer to the question, “How does Educa- 
tional Practice today, at every level and for every 
type of education, square with what is known of 
mental hygiene, and what further advance can be 
made?” an extensive study was made by Dr. Ryan. 
The result is this publication which will be invalu- 
able to all persons in camping. 
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Here And There 
Among The Camp Folks 


Frank W. Lincoln, Jr., has resigned as Director 
of The William Lawrence Camp to accept a year- 
round position in Providence, R. I. The William 
Lawrence Camp is one of the four camps established 
under the leadership of Ernest Joseph Dennen as 
Archdeacon of Boston and Superintendent of the 
Episcopal City Mission, who died in 1937. 

Mrs. E. L. Gulick, of Camp Aloha, finds herself 
happily settled for the winter in a cosy apartment 
in Brookline, Mass., where she is surrounded by 
her Lares & Penates and where she is ready to wel- 
come her camp-director friends to her fireside.— 
48 Strathmore Road, Brookline, Mass. 

Mrs. Dwight L. Rogers, of Camp Chequesset 
and Camp Bonnie Dune, who has been uncom- 
fortably ill for several years, has fully recovered 
and is enjoying the great satisfaction of once more 
sharing in the tasks of the world.—403 Lloyd Ave., 
Providence, R. I. 

Mrs. Mary G. Frick, who for twenty years 
directed Camp Serrana in Pike, N.H., became so 
enamored with the state that she has settled in 
Wolfeboro, N. H., for the winter. Busy as always, 
she is teaching (under the direction of the N. H. 
League of Arts and Crafts) a class in weaving. 
Eight looms from the weaving shop of Camp 
Kehonka have been loaned to the group. 

Dr. Lloyd B. Sharp, director of Life Camps, 
spoke to the Regional Conference of the Girl 
Scouts in Boston on Dec. 10th. 

We welcome as members of the New York Sec- 
tion of the American Camping Association: Dor- 
othy Powell Flint, C. Mae Crysler, Frances C. 
Morse, Alice G. Porter, Rosabel Burch, Doro- 
thea Eberhart, Henry Kaplan, Mort Eiseman, 
Rev. Edwin M. Plover and Albert G. Katz. 

“Dad” Wones, Treasurer of the ACA, has been 
vacationing in St. Petersburg, Florida, for several 
weeks with Mrs. Wones. 





‘““CAMP CRAFT” IN LEATHER 


TOOLS 
PATTERNS 
MOCCASINS 
BELT PROJECTS 
LEATHER PROJECTS 


‘““MARVEL” LEATHER 


See Our Exhibit at St. Louis Convention, 
Feb. 2-3-4 


New No. 11-C Catalog Ready Soon 


OSBORN BROTHERS 
223 Jackson Boulevard Chicago, Illinois 
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CAMP DIRECTORS 
AGREE- THAT 
BURGESS 
IS THE 
COMPLETE 
HANDICRAFT 
SERVICE 





Plastics 
Archery 
Weaving 
Leathercraft 
Metalcraft 
Beadcraft 
Corkcraft 
Woodcraft 
Indian Lore 
Photography 
Model Building 

Art Supplies 

... these are only a few 


Send for our free catalog 


URGESS 

















Some Frontiers in Camping 


Edited by HEDLEY S. DIMOCK 


No. VI in the series of monographs, known as ‘'Char- 
acter Education in the Summer Camp,” produced 
each year at the camp institute under the joint direc- 
tion of George Williams College and the Chicago 
Council of Social Agencies. Includes articles on the 
relation of camp to year-long experiences of campers, 
programs for older campers, community planning in 
camping, democratic administration and supervision, 
planning institutes and training courses, etc. $1.60 


Integrating the Camp, 
Community, and Social Work 


by CARR, VALENTINE, and LEVY 


A study that is unusually important for all camp 
directors. The authors set out to measure the effect 
of all available social work techniques and agencies 
on 88 boys who had proved difficult to handle 
through the ordinary approach. They used the camp 
as the social setting and camp counselors for the 
continuous relationships with the boys. Their report 
is valuable because the conclusions are as free from 
wishful thinking as scientific procedures can make 
them. $2.00 


from your bookseller or 


ASSOCIATION PRESS 


347 Madison Avenue New York, N. Y. 





Refer To The CAMPING MAGAZINE When Writing Advertisers 


117 N. WABASH AVE. ® CHICAGO 
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Toothbrushes Unnecessary! 


On the outfit blank sent out by a well-known 
camp, the equipment is classified as Required Uni- 
form List of necessary articles, and an Optional 
List. In the optional list are the following: “One 
nail file, one comb, two toothbrushes and tooth- 
paste.” The campers would be overjoyed at the 
thought that it was left to them as to whether they 
were to’ take their nail file, toothbrush and tooth- 
paste with them to camp! 


New Committee on Camping 


Dr. Clifford J. Grulee, Executive Secretary, 
American Academy of Pediatrics, has announced 
the appointment of the following committee to co- 
operate with the American Camping Association: 
Dr. Warren Sisson, Chairman, Boston; Dr. W. L. 
Funkhouser, Atlanta; Dr. Roger L. J. Kennedy, 
Rochester, Minnesota; Dr. Vernon W. Spickard, 
Seattle and Dr. Henry E. Utter, Providence. 


Section News Reporters 


Reporters of Section news have been appointed 
by many ACA Sections to report the activities of 
their groups to THE CAMPING MAGAZINE. Their re- 
ports will be published in these columns. 


Pennsylvania Section Considers Health 


Dr. J. D. Leebron, Assistant in Pediatrics, Grad- 
uate School of Medicine, University of Pennsy]l- 
vania, and Medical Director of Camp Maribel, 
spoke on the topic, ““Preventive Measures and Care 
of Medical Emergencies in Summer Camps _ for 
Children” at the January 12th meeting of the 
Pennsylvania Section. His talk was illustrated. 


Michigan Section Holds Annual Meeting 


The Michigan Section of the ACA held its an- 
nual meeting in the Detroit YWCA on January 14. 
Following the business meeting, speakers heard 
were Dennis Cooper, Clyde Vroman, Reverend 
Irwin Johnson and Frank Farry. A panel discus- 
sion on “Year-Round Values of Camping” was 
chaired by Laurentine Collins; panel members in- 
cluded Mrs. Arthur E. Summerfield, Cliffe Wolfe, 
Mrs. F. M. D’Arkos ond Lewis Reimann. 


National Conference of the Progressive 
Education Association 


The National Conference of the Progressive Ed- 
ucation Association will be held in Detroit, Febru- 


Seen and Heard 














ary 22-25. Convention headquarters will be the 
Book-Cadillac Hotel. A section on Camping will 
be a part of the conference program on Saturday, 
February 25. The chairman of this section is Her- 
bert H. Twining, Executive Director of the ACA. 
The topic for discussion will be ““The Unique Op- 
portunities of the Summer Camp for Democratic 
Education.”’ The discussants will be V. T. Thayer, 
Mildred Fincke, Russell Babcock and Ross L. Allen, 
Assistant Executive Director of the ACA. 


New York Section Active 


A panel of three counselors discussed the topic, 
“What Do Counselors Expect of Their Camp Di- 
rectors?” at the Private Camp Chapter Meeting of 
the New York Section on January 6. “Health 
Problems in Camp” was the subject of talks given 
by Mr. Andrew F. Allen of the New York State 
Health Department and Dr. John Oberwager of the 
New York City Health Department at the January 
9 meeting of the Organization Camp Chapter of the 
New York Section. All members of the Section 
were invited to attend both meetings. 


18th Annual Meeting—New England Section 


‘Camping and Democracy” was the theme of the 
Eighteenth Annual Meeting of the New England 
Section of the American Camping Association, Fri- 
day and Saturday, January 20-21, 1939 at the 
Hotel Statler, Boston, Massachusetts. 

The topics discussed at the general sessions and 
round tables included: ‘The Government’s Con- 
tribution to Camping”’; “The New Red Cross Re- 
quirements,” by Professor George B. Affleck, 
Springfield College; “Health and Happiness as 
Camping Fundamentals” by Miss Rae Frances 
Baldwin, Camp Winnemont; “The Carry-Over 
Values of Camping” by Miss Elizabeth Bass, Camp 
Kineowatha; ‘‘Musical Vistas” by Lyle Ring, Sid- 
ney Lanier Camp; “Personality Adjustments” by 
Dr. William A. Bryan, Worcester State Hospital; 
“Best Practices in Worship Services’ by Oscar 
Elwell, Camp Takodah; ‘‘Compulsory vs. Elective 
Programs” by John Porter, Jr., Camp Kabeyun: 
and ‘“‘Values, True and False, in Arts and Crafts” 
by A. Cooper Ballentine, Camp Kehonka. 

At a general session chaired by Roland H. Cobb, 
Vice President of the American Camping Associa- 
tion, Dr. William A. Bryan addressed the group 
on the topic “The Relation of the Camping Move- 
ment to Democracy.” 
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ACT EARLY 
For this SPECIAL FREE SERVICE 


From the makers of 


CASH’S WOVEN NAMES 


Camps should require the marking of all personal clothing, 
linen, bedding, etc., with the owner’s name. This is a pro- 
tection for camps and campers alike—prevents disputes and 
losses, identifies both wearer and wearables, helps teach order- 
liness and care of property. 

For years schools and camps have used and recommended 
CASH’S WOVEN NAME TAPES for marking because Cash’s 
Names are neat, permanent, safe, economical and known 
everywhere. Far superior to ink or other marking methods. 
Wide choice of styles and colors. 

Your campers ought to use CASH’S WOVEN NAMES this 
year—and to help you enforce your requirements, we will 
send FREE order 5 Pel wardrobe lists, etc., to your patrons 


on request. Write for further infomation. 

Trial Offer: Send 15c for 1 dozen of your own 

first name and sample tube of NO-SO Cement. 
Prices: 
3 @os.......$288 9 doz.. . .$2.50 No-So 25c a 
6 dos.......$2.00 of er $3.00 Cement...... tube 


CASH’ Ss 


19 Camp Street So. Norwalk, Conn. 























Mr. Clarence Allen served as Toastmaster at the 
Annual Banquet on Friday Evening. The group was 
entertained by William Mitchell and Mrs. Eleanor 
Sears. 

A unique feature of the meeting was the first 
assembly of campers under the leadership of H. W. 
Gibson. 

As usual, a fine array of exhibits was enjoyed by 
the delegates. Mr. Gibson has for several years been 
instrumental in securing the support of some forty 
concerns in the New England area. 


‘What Price America’”’ 


A series of radio programs on conservation called 
‘What Price America” are to be presented by the 
United States Department of The Interior beginning 
Saturday afternoon, January 28 at 5 p.M., Eastern 
Standard Time. The broadcasts will come over 
stations of the Columbia Broadcasting system for 
25 weeks. The program will describe a history of the 
use and misuse of our natural resources and the 
necessity for citizens to conserve these public as- 
sets. Unless the nation be informed and unless 
action is taken, we and the generations to come face 
the loss of a rightful heritage, our natural wealth. 
The program has a very urgent and worthwhile 
motive—certainly, camp personnel will be listen- 
ing in. 
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Bows AND ARROWS 


OF EXCELLENCE 





Used by leading universities and made 
by master craftsmen themselves, in 
America’s largest plant devoted exclus- 
ively to the manufacture of fine quality 
archery equipment. Tournament winners 
throughout America. 


GET SPECIAL PRICE CATALOG 
Write now for complete interesting price 
catalogue and manual of Archery Infor- 
mation. 


Ben Pearson, Inc., Dept. C9 
Pine Bluff, Ark. 





























FOR LEASE—Camp, fully equipped. Fifty 

Christian boys or girls. Beautiful Connecticut 
lake. Cabins, showers, electric light, phone. 
List former campers available. Excellent op- 
portunity. E. P. Roberts, 140 Mamaroneck av., 














UnUHTt! 
Midget 


(actual size) 


WORLD’S 
Smallest 
CAMERA 
for fine 
photography 


The 








. . . ‘snaps’ friends, relatives, people, children at play, 
pets, in their intimate moments-—unobtrusively—and 
without their knowledge . . . Entirely new in design and 
construction, the CORONET is a precise instrument with 
a fine Taylor-Hobson Lens, Instant Shutter, a Safety- 
catch to prevent accidental exposures and a clear, lumi- 
nous Optical View-finder ... In every detail of its con- 
struction, a unique excellence distinguishes this marvel- 
ous little camera which you will be proud to own. The 
highly corrected lens produces needle-sharp negatives 
that enlarge beautifully . Made in England’s most 
important camera factory, the CORONET is a rugged 
and substantial instrument encased in beautiful Bakelite 

‘ Known by thousands as “The Tom Thumb of 
Cameras,” the Midget is the world’s finest 
l6mm Miniature Camera as well as_ the 
smallest. 

10-DAY UNCONDITIONAL 
MONEY-BACK GUARANTEE 

Price, if ordered now, includes 2 rolls of 


special Gmo-graim Glmi......-.s.cccsccces 
Dept. No. 154 


THE WHITESTONE COMPANY 


WHITESTONE, L. I. NEW YORK 


Postpaid 


20c Extra on 
C.0.D. Orders 
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Important Convention Notice 


from 
KARL G. JOHANBOECKE 


One of the highlights of the St. Louis:Convention 
this year will be the Clinics Section. The Clinics 
will provide opportunity for laboratory demonstra- 
tions, display of resource material and an oppor- 
tunity for informal discussion with experts in spe- 
cialized phases of camping activity. Your coopera- 
tion is needed to make these Clinics successful. 
Will you help us along the lines of the following 
suggestions: 


Music Clinic 

Will you send in for display purposes copies of 
particularly good camping music? Can you have 
available a group to demonstrate some camp musi- 
cal activities? What particularly would you like to 
learn from the Music Clinic? What suggestions 
would you like to make regarding it? Communicate 
with Miss Edna Lieber, Chairman of this Clinic. 
She can be reached at the Community Music 
Schools Foundation, 511 N. Taylor Ave., St. Louis, 
Missouri, FOrest 9411. 


Records Clinic 

Will you cooperate by sending samples of files, 
forms, records, graphs or similar material that you 
find valuable for reporting and evaluating your 
camp. The following are suggestions: application 
blanks, interest and aptitude questionnaires, inter- 
office or inter-departmental reports, counselor re- 
ports, staff reports, health reports, expenditure rec- 
ords, cumulative records, charts, graphs, etc. Com- 
municate with Mrs. Minnie Morris, Chairman of 
this Clinic. Her address is 613 Locust Street, St. 
Louis, Missouri, GArfield 2600. 


Arts and Crafts Clinic 

This Clinic is to feature a “that’s an idea” sec- 
tion, where will be demonstrated and displayed any 
new and different tricks of the crafts. Please for- 
ward different material. We would also like to have 
pictures or actual projects for exhibit. Communi- 
cate with Miss Lois Anderson, 6174a Waterman 
Avenue, St. Louis, Missouri, PArkview 2565-J, or 
Mr. Arthur Pfaff, 6944 Fyler Avenue, St. Louis, 
Missouri, Hiland 8107. 


Drama Clinic 

This Committee would like to have your sugges- 
tions in regard to what you would like to have dis- 
cussed or demonstrated as well as any particularly 
successful projects in this field which you have 
used. They would like to have demonstrations by 
camp groups if you can so arrange them. They 
would also like to have any material or photographs 
of camp dramatic activity, diagrams or pictures of 
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outdoor settings used or any other material which 
you feel would be valuable for exhibition. Com- 
municate with Mr. Harry McClain, 412 Union 
Boulevard, St. Louis, Missouri, ROsedale 0679. 


Movies Clinic 

This is an opportunity for you to bring any 
movies or slides that you have in connection with 
your camps, and an opportunity to compare your 
efforts with those of others and probably learn from 
each other the tricks of producing camp movies for 
promotional or educational purposes. Project equip- 
ment will be available. Please notify Gaylord Lyon 
of the size and type of pictures to be shown and 
the approximate amount of time required for their 
showing. He will then arrange schedules which will 
be posted at the Convention. Mr. Lyon can be 
reached at 7415 Carleton Avenue, University City, 
Missouri, PArkview 4512. 


Nature Clinic 

If you have any photographs of actual material 
used in your nature program or could make a dem- 
onstration of nature activities with campers partici- 
pating, please communicate with Mr. William 
Schwab, Chairman of the Nature Clinic. His ad- 
dress is 1511 Fifth Street, Madison, Illinois. 


PRIVATE CAMPS GROUP 


Pre=Convention Meetings 
February 1, 2 1939 


Hotel Jefferson of 


Presiding: Dr. A. P. KepHart, Camp 
Yonahlossee. 





St. Louis, Missouri 


Wednesday, February 1 .. . 


P.M. 
2:00 INTRODUCTIONS 
2:30 “Professional Relationships” 
Dr. JoHn P. SPRAGUE, Camp Minocqua. 
3:80 “Promotion” 
C. WALTON JoHNsoN, Camp Sequoyah. 
3:30 “Practical Program Fundamentals” 
RoBerRT FREHSE, Camp Westminster. 
4:00 “Staff Organization” 
Dr. CHARLES A. Witson, Merrill-Palmer 
School Camp. 
4:30 “Some Experiments in Personnel Records” 
GrorcE A. ALDER, University of Michigan 
Fresh Air Camp. 
6:30 FELLOWSHIP DINNER 
Speaker: LrEstie W. Lyon, President, St. Louis 
Camping Association. 
8:00 SUMMARIES AND DISCUSSIONS 


Five discussions on topics and by speakers 
of the afternoon. 


Thursday, February2 .. . 


A.M. 
9:00 BUSINESS MEETING 
10:00 “The Objectives of Camping” 


A panel discussion. 
Participants: Some parents and older campers 
of St. Louis. 
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1939 Convention Program 
(Continued from Page 13) 


Saturday, February4 . . . . 


PERSONNEL 
A.M. 
§:00- 9:30 VISIT EXHIBITS 


A.M. 
9:30-10:45 DIVISIONAL SEMINARS 
1. “The Counselor as a Human Being” 

Chairman, JENNIE WAHLERT, Principal, 
Jackson School, St. Louis 

Speaker, Mrs. RutH O. McCarn, Coun- 
selor for Women, Northwestern Univ- 
sity. 

Room 1 


2. “Coordinating Camp Staff’ 
Chairman, ALFRED MARQUARD, Round-Up 
Lodge 
Speaker, LLoyp B. SHARP, Director, 
Life Camps 


Room 7 


3. “Counselor Training” 

Chairman, ALFRED O. ANDERSON, Director, 
Physical Education, Board of Educa- 
tion, St. Louis 

Speaker, ELMER D. MITCHELL, Professor 
of Physical Education, Univ. of Mich. 


Room 9 


4. “Administration Problems” 
Chairman, EARL W. BRANDENBURG, Exec- 
utive Director, St. Louis Y.M.C.A. 
Speaker, GILBERT HARRIS, 
Camp Hawthorne 


Room 8 


5. “Camp Insurance” 

Chairman, Lrestige W. Lyon, President, 
St. Louis Camping Association 

Speaker, LAMBERT J. CASE, Analagraph 
Expert, Mutual Benefit Life Insurance 


Company 
A.M. 
10:45-11:90 VISIT EXHIBITS 
A.M. 


11:00-12:00 FOURTH GENERAL SESSION 

Chairman: JOHN P. SPRAGUE, Camp Minocqua 
“What a Director Expects of a Counselor.” 

Speaker: Mrs. MAupE BEALS TURNER, Camp 
Cohahna 
“What a Counselor Expects of a Director” 

Speaker: JACK ROTHACHER, Lawson Y.M.C.A. 
Camp, Chicago 


Gold Room 
P.M. 
12:15- 1:30 INFORMAL LUNCHEON GROUPS 
P.M. 
1:30- 2:00 VISIT EXHIBITS 
P.M. 


2:00- 3:00 CURBSTONE SESSIONS 


Chairman: GEORGE W. COOMBES, JR., 
Ivanhoe Lodge 


Gold Room 


1. “Counselor Relationships—Cliques” 
WALLACE F. WatTT, Michigan Child 
Guidance Institute 


2. Counselors’ Leisure” 
Joun P. SPRAGUE, Camp Minocqua 
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PLAY SAFE! 


Use Our 


SELECTED FREE AND RENTAL 
FILM PROGRAMS 


FOR CAMP USE 


16 m/m—Sound or Silent—16 m/m 


NATURE STUDY 
SPORTS 
ADVENTURE 
TRAVEL 
HEALTH 
POPULAR SCIENCE 
ART AND ARCHITECTURE 
VOCATIONAL STUDIES 
and the 
BEST IN ENTERTAINMENT FILMS 


Send for catalog 
a 


Y.M.C.A. MOTION PICTURE BUREAU 
347 Madison Avenue 19 South LaSalle Street 
NEW YORK, N.Y. CHICAGO, ILL. 
351 Turk Street © 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 











NUMBER ONE 


Camp Advertising Medium! 


OR five consecutive years Parents’ Magazine 

has been first choice among camp advertis- 
ers, carrying more camp advertising lineage, 
and a greater number of camp advertisers than 
any other magazine. During 1938, 65% of all 
camp advertisers used Parents’ Magazine. 


Because 98.4% of the approximately half- 
million circulation of 
Parents’ Magazine goes 
into homes with chil- 
dren of camp age, and 
because Parents’ Maga- 
zine readers are progres- 
sive, well-to-do parents 
who appreciate the value 
of camping, Parents’ 


PAREN 


Magazine offers a waste- 
free, effective circula- 
tion. Parents’ Magazine 
Write for special camp produces camp enroll- 
advertising rates. ments-—that’s why it’s 

Regina McGarrigle, 
the number one camp 


Director, oe , 
School and Camp Dept. advertising medium! 


PARENTS’ MAGAZINE 


9 East 40th Street New York, New York 
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fan Unusual Oyportunity 


FULLY EQUIPPED CAMP 
FOR SALE 


UNUSUALLY BEAUTIFUL SITE 
IN NORTHERN MICHIGAN 


Twenty Acres Fourteen Cabins 








Ideal Soil Conditions Camper Capacity, Seventy 








Equipment in A-] Readily Accessible 














Condition 
Beautiful Waterfront on 
Four Main Buildings Lake 
Adequate and Approved Modern Sanitary Equip- 
Water Supply ment 
6 


Owner Planning to Operate Smaller, 
Specialized Camp 


* 
ATTRACTIVE PRICE FOR IMMEDIATE SALE 
od 


Address Box 1142 
Camping Magazine 330 So. State St., Ann Arbor, Michigan 














3. “Camp Councils” 
ROBERT HUGHES, Park Hill Montana 


Ranches, Inc. 
4. “Specialist in Camp” 
W. I. NEwstTeETTER, Camp Northland 
. “Counselor Training” 
Mrs. Rutu O. McCarn, Counselor for 
Women, Northwestern University 
6. “Counselors’ Reports” 
GEORGE ALDER, University of Michigan 
Fresh Air Camp 
7. “The Camp and Nearby Village” 
(Leader to be announced) 
8. “Camp Advertising and Promotion” 
CLIFF M. Drury, President, Michigan 
Camping Assn.; Camp Hayo-Went-Ha 
9. “Insurance—Workman’s Compensation” 
LAMBERT V. CASE 
10. “Religious Education in Camp” 
MARIE SHAVER, American Youth 
Foundation 


wn 


P.M. 
3:30- 4:00 


P.M. 
4:00- 5:00 


P.M. 
9:00- 6:90 


P.M. 
7:00 
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11. “Junior Counselors” 
LENA T. MorGan, Chippewa Trail Camp 
12. “Counselor Placement and Exchange” 
ELMER D. MITCHELL, Professor of Phys- 
ical Education, University of Michigan 
13. Counselors’ Problems” 
JAck ROTHACHER, Lawson Y.M.C.A. 
Camp, Chicago 
14. “I Am the Camp”’—(Personalization) 
Morris SocoLow, Director, Council House 
15. “Camp Advisory Committee” 
ELEANOR EELLs, Olivet Institute, Chicago 
16. “Naturalist or Scientist’ 
PIERCE FRENCH, Camp Minne Wonka 


17. “Cruiser in Camp” 
MABEL BUTLER, Sherwood Forest Camp 


18. “Parents Welcome” 

REGINA McGarrRIGLE, Parents’ Magazine 
19. “Recruiting Counselors” 

H. G. Spruce, Dallas Y.M.C.A. Camps 


VISIT EXHIBITS 


CLINICS 
1. “Music” 
Chairman, EpNA LIEBER, Community 
Music Schools Foundation, St. Louis, Mo. 


Room 9 
2. “Informal Approach to Formal Dramatics” 
Chairman, HArry McCLaIn 
Leader, MARION EPSTEIN 
Room 1 
3. “Arts and Crafts” 
Chairmen, Lois ANDERSON and 
ARTHUR PFAFF 
(Leader to be announced.) 
Ivory Room 
4. “Movies and Slides” 
Chairman, GAYLorp LYON 
Leader, ELMER SCHEER 
Rooms 2 and 3 
. “Records” 
Chairman, Mrs. MINNice Morris, Camp 
Wyman 
Leader, GEORGE ALDER, University of 
Michigan Fresh Air Camp 
Ivory Room 
6. “Nature” 
Chairman, WILLIAM SCHWAB 
Leader, REVEREND GEORGE M. LINK 
Ivory Room 
7. Convention Committee’s Report 
Open discussion on 1939 diagnosis and 1940 
treatment. 
Chairman, HERBERT H. TWINING, Execu- 
tive D:rector, American Camping Assn. 
Leader, A. H. WyMAN, Convention Chair- 
man 


oat 


VISIT EXHIBITS 


BANQUET 

Chairman: HaAzet K. ALLEN, President, 
American Camping Association 

Toastmaster: DEAN FRANK DEBATIN, 
Washington University 


“Camping in Education” 

Speaker: Witiis A. SuTTON, Superintendent of 
of Schools, Atlanta, Georgia 

Dress: Formal Optional 

Price: $2.00 
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Portage Trail Decision 


A decision of interest to camp directors whose 
campers use trails for portages on canoe or hiking 
trips was given recently by the Wisconsin Supreme 
Court. The opinion written by Justice John D. 
Wickham ruled that there was no evidence pre- 
sented that the chain of waters involved in the suit 
had ever had any substantial commercial use and 
the court held that the Northwest ordinance so far 
as carrying places or portages are concerned im- 
posed no specific burdens upon any particular land 
for that purpose unless at the time of the ordinance 
the carrying place or portage was established and 
was a part of a commercial route. 

This decision may affect the flow of traffic on 
thousands of similar trails connecting lakes and 
rivers throughout Wisconsin. 

The suit was brought by a resort owner in north- 
ern Wisconsin who charged that obstructions placed 
in the path between Tenderfoot and Plum Lakes 
by the University of Notre Dame violated the 
Northwest ordinance of 1787 declaring ‘‘the navi- 
gable waters leading into the Mississippi and the 
St. Lawrence, and the carrying places between the 
same, shall be common highways and forever free 
as well to inhabitants of said territory.” 

Judge Wickham pointed out that the ordinance 
provided that land needed for new commercial 
routes must be acquired by purchase, condemna- 
tion, or other means. 

The Wisconsin Association of Private Camp Di- 
rectors and other camp directors and resort owners 
helped raise a fund to carry the suit to the Supreme 
Court. A representative of the Attorney General’s 
department represented the State of Wisconsin and 
the Wisconsin Conservation Department in the 
suit. 

In the lower court, Judge Van Pelt ruled that a 
well established portage trail must be kept open. 
This decision may encourage owners of private 
land now used for portage trails to close such trails 
to campers. 

ROBERT SNADDON, President 
Wisconsin Association of Private 
Camp Directors 








Free Motion Pictures 


Camp Directors and Counselors in the Rocky 
Mountain and West Coast areas will be interested 
to know, that free motion pictures may now be 
secured from the Y.M.C.A. Motion Picture Bu- 
reau’s new office and distributing center at 351 
Turk Street, San Francisco. This Bureau has been 
supplying films to camps for the past twenty-seven 
years. In addition to hundreds of free films, it 
also maintains a complete library of specially 
selected entertainment films, such as, cartoons, 
comedies, and features. Write for free catalog. 
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THE BOOK OF FESTIVALS 


by 
Dorothy Gladys Spicer 
$3 


A source book for camp dramatics and festival 
observations, featuring the festivals and folk-ways 
of thirty-five nationalities. 

THE WOMANS PRESS 


600 Lexington Avenue 
New York, N. Y. 











What Kind of Dance? 


(Continued from Page 17) 


ful, well-balanced and well-coordinated body 
together with inborn possibilities, and are put 
through a hard school of professional training, 
they are apt to emerge as automatons—beau- 
tiful but banal. 

A word more about the creative element in 
teaching amateurs. According to my own ex- 
perience, I should say that creative work has 
an important place in all amateur classes, even 
very early in their experience. Creation gives 
the performer an opportunity for expression, 
for mastery of material and emotional outlet 
which may be the most valuable result of his 
work in this field, both for himself and for 
society. 

The professional, on the other hand, must 
focus on preparing a finished piece of work. 
And this piece of work will usually have been 
designed by some choreographer other than 
himself. True, he may sometimes have some- 
thing valuable to contribute to this design. 
More often, however, his satisfactions will 
come from contributing to a finished perform- 
ance, and this experience will be sufficiently 
creative and fulfilling to him. 

Speaking of professional techniques, the 
question arises “Should people who go out to 
teach specific systems of dancing be authorized 
by these schools or studios to do so?” and I 
hasten to put in my strong affirmative on this 
point. Yes, because such a procedure makes 
the school itself responsible for sending out 
teachers who have had sufficient training in 
their field to do good work and teach it effec- 
tively. In other words, proper authorization 
helps to set and maintain standards. 

But whatever the activity, amateur or pro- 
fessional, the point remains that the public 
needs more identification with the dance. Dem- 
onstrations of class work, for instance, can help 
a great deal; if the work is good and the pro- 
gression of exercises intelligible, they can be 
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thrillingly interesting. And there should be 
more private performance by professionals. 
Such performances help build intelligent and 
interested audiences and result in more pupils 
participating in the dance, both as spectators 
and as performers. When amateurs show their 
work in private presentation, we should prob- 
ably all agree that education and progress for 
the group must not be sacrificed to showman- 
ship. 

Finally, a great deal can be accomplished 
toward adding to the lay audience by encour- 
aging more lay participation in the simpler and 
more social forms of dance, by encouraging 
community participation all over the country 
in such things as folk-dance festivals and out- 
door social dancing, for instance on piers and 
in roped-off streets during the summer months. 
First we should begin by letting the people do 
the dances they know and enjoy no matter 
what they are. I have seen Western people re- 
sist English folk dances but keenly enjoy their 
own cowboy dances, which are a direct out- 
come. The cowboy’s dream of heaven is the 
“hesitation waltz.” The “‘Varsoviana” and the 
‘“Heel-toe polka,” which most city young men 
would scorn, these heavy-booted cowboys do 
with great seriousness and no small amount of 
grace. And so we are able to add another 
group to the growing dance audience. 





Pre-Camp Education 
(Continued from Page 7) 


reading about purposeful axe swinging would 
produce skilled axemen; it was not expected 
that a reading program such as this would be 
able to build woodcraft habits and skills. But 
it did help to make them ready to engage in 
the actual practice—they were mentally pre- 
pared. Two of the boys, quite disinterested the 
previous summer, were eager for woodcraft 
activity anytime—this in a program of some 
twenty major camp activities. 

Perhaps the greatest influence of the story 
was noticeable in regard to clothing and equip- 
ment; three of the boys came to camp properly 
outfitted for mountain hiking. | 

Tangible evidence of the adoption of the 
attitudes possessed by the “twentieth-century 
woodcrafter” were difficult to identify. On 
occasions there was some indication that the 
conduct of the boys was guided by material 
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contained in the story. Of course this observa- 
tion is worth very little. Until ‘‘a study of the 
possible values of pre-camp education for 
campers” is approached scientifically, these 
informal notes can be no more than suggestive. 





Counselor Caliber 


(Continued from Page 4) 


possible level of staff quality, and it is quite 
likely that there are lesser things that a coun- 
selor might lack which would influence the ap- 
pointment for a succeeding year. Doubtlessly 
not every director will give the same weight 
to the considerations here offered, but it can 
be predicted that, other things being equal, 
evidence of excellent cabin conduct and enthusi- 
astic loyalty to the camp will establish a coun- 
selor as a definite asset to the organization. 

We might summarize the less serious coun- 
selor imperfections which are of concern to the 
director. These will include such things as 
laziness, chronic tardiness, personal slovenli- 
ness, failure to conduct a department credit- 
ably, low physical energy, unwise planning of 
time, poor judgment in what is said in front of 
children and to children, and unfortunate re- 
lations with the children’s parents. This list is 
not exhaustive, but it suggests personality 
problems which may vitally affect the smooth 
operation of any camp. 

This discussion has been altogether too dour, 
and may be judged as too severe, in spite of the 
fact that the writer’s outlook is essentially an 
optimistic one. It has been stated in negative 
terms to sharpen the problem of weak spots in 
our counselor staffs. The happy side of the 
picture for the director, and by all odds the 
most prominent one, is that the overwhelming 
majority of his counselors will prove to have 
turned out a completely commendable job. 
Camping would be a terrible headache if this 
were not so. The purpose of the writer, as a 
camp director, in making this analysis has been 
in the interest of better standards for judging 
the achievements of those who work with us. 
There can be no doubt but that the present 
movement in camping toward counselor train- 
ing, with resulting improvement in counselor 
standards, will raise the number and caliber of 
qualified leaders who are enthusiastic about 
camping, and who bring to their jobs an under- 
standing of the large task before them. 
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Meal Mechanics 


(Continued from Page 9 ) 


itself, is sufficient. ‘““The old order changeth” 
and not without cause. This is it. 

D. Ice cream, when served as a dessert, is 
always welcome at summer camps. All camp 
men will agree that it is enjoyed most, at the 
noon meal, the warmest part of the day. Ice 
cream (not sherbet—we do not serve any 
sherbet throughout the camp season) has food 
value, as well as taste appeal. It is more bene- 
ficial after a luncheon (the new) than it is after 
a banquet (the old). 

E. The rest period after the mid-day meal, 
is camp tradition (more camps should have a 
relaxation period before meals, too). If candy 
is to be given, or sold, to the campers, I believe 
the best time to be after the mid-day meal. 
The younger campers may have a small lolly- 
pop while resting on their cots (it corresponds 
to your after-meal cigar or pipe) and the older 
camper enjoys munching a bar of chocolate 
while reading. Here, too, we must remember 
that well-selected standard candy has food 
value, just as ice cream has, and is more bene- 
ficial after a less heavy meal. (I am taking for 
granted that camp directors select the type oi 
candy sold at their canteens. Those ‘‘carmel- 
peanut, half-a-meal” concoctions cannot be 
found in our canteen.) Incidentally, our can- 
teen is not open every day, after lunch. If our 
mid-day luncheon calls for rich dessert, we do 
not permit the campers any additional sweets. 

F, Remember the old days when we (I say 
we, because as a counselor, I would organize 
and participate in them) would raid the kitchen 
ice-box or bakers’ pantry after taps. My opinion 
is, that the motive was not only deviltry, but 
also the desire for food. Under “the old” we’d 
get our supper meal and by 9:30 our tummies 
would let us know of an empty void that 
needed filling. 

Medical authorities agree that more restful 
sleep results when there is undigested food in 
your system at bedtime. There is a vast army of 
midnight Ice-box Prowlers who know that a 
snack before bed-time will draw the blood to 
the stomach, away from the brain, and make 
for peaceful, fatigue-dispelling slumber. It 
takes about four hours for the stomach to 
digest a big meal. Under “‘the new,” dinner over 
about 6:30 P.M., bedtime at 9:00 p.m., there 
does not exist that empty void under the belt 
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at taps. (Needless to mention, our younger chil- 
dren are on a different schedule. Both our 
dining rooms, and taps are staggered to take 
into consideration difference in ages of various 
groups. ) 

There is only one real objection to this 
change, and that is the objection that might be 
raised by a kitchen crew. They may feel that 
it shortens their free-time. It would, unless it is 
properly organized. Kitchen crews under ‘“‘the 
old” start the dinner preparation, immediately 
after breakfast, work through the morning, and 
have a few hours for themselves in the after- 
noon. Since the evening meal is easier to pre- 
pare, they need not report until shortly before 
serving time. They would believe that the 
afternoon leisure time would be curtailed for 
they must report earlier to prepare for the 
heaviest meal (under “the new’’). 

In practice, our system has worked out to 
the complete satisfaction of our kitchen staff. 
The dinner (evening meal) vegetables are pre- 
pared in the morning. Potatoes are peeled, 
corn is husked, peas are shelled, etc., etc. The 
'e‘tuce or celery is cleaned, tomatoes sliced, etc. 
The roast is prepared and kept in the refrig- 
erator until it is time to put into the range. 

The only one who might object, is the second 
chef. He must come in earlier in the afternoon 
to get things started. However, since he (and 
the others) are told of our routine before they 
come to camp, we have never had any difficulty 
from this source. 





Substitutes for Tea and Coffee 


(Continued from Page 19) 


respect at the present time. Most of the coffee- 
substitutes on the market today (and these are 
not to be confused with decaffeinated coffee) 
are made by roasting wheat, rye, barley and 
other grains and adding a small amount of 
molasses and also, frequently, roasted figs. 
From this we can gather that practically anv 
kind of seed can be parched or roasted and used 
as a Substitute for coffee. 

Only a small portion of the actual kinds of 
plants which can be used for making palatable 
hot beverages have been pointed out by name. 
These are, no doubt, among the best that are 
available. But, if we are careful to avoid poison- 
ous or unpalatable plants, we will have no diffi- 
culty in discovering many other plants which 
can be used in the same ways. 
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“Streak” and “Lightning” 
(Continued from Page 15) 


When these wild pigeons migrated in the fall 
they came in such great flocks that the sounds 
from their wings and the casting of shadows on 
the villages below made it appear as if a thun- 
derstorm were approaching. At nightfall these 
birds would roost in trees in such large num- 
bers that the branches would snap. Thousands 
and thousands of these pigeons were killed 
while they roosted, and canned for the winter 
season. Gradually the flocks of these beautiful 
birds decreased until wiped out completely, and 
never. again will we see anything like it. Orni- 
thologists believe them extinct. 

With homing pigeons on their minds, our 
campers departed that season. Sad!—Yes— 
with thoughts of regret for the loss of Jesse. 
Home they went, with a lesson on the life of 
this bird they will never forget. Surely a lesson 
worth while remembering. 





A Conssilint's hile 


(Continued from Page 6) 


attitude toward counselors’ suggestions and 
either take prompt action on them or explain 
the reasons for their rejection? 

B. Do you plan for the counselor’s leisure time? 

1. Does each counselor have one day each week 
in which he is requested to leave camp prop- 
erty, and, if possible, do you allow counselors 
to leave in pairs on twenty-four canoe or 
riding trips? 

. Are semi-weekly staff parties a regular part 
of your program? 

. Have you provided a place where counselors 
may nightly gather after taps to listen to a 
radio and talk? 

. Do you make available some form of light 
nourishment at that time? 

. Have you reserved the sailboats, horses, ten- 
nis courts, and other equipment attractive to 
counselors during definite periods, and sched- 
ule free time in which counselors may partici- 
pate in these activities among themselves? 

. Do you plan intra-staff tournaments in ping- 
pong, tennis, sailboat racing, etc.? 

. Do you have a counselor’s quartet and pro- 
vide time for practice in this activity? 

. Do you allow counselors to draw up “after- 
taps-leave-schedules” and allow these small 
groups to take the station wagon or camp car 
into some near-by town for a dance or other 
entertainment? 


February, 1939 


Are we self-seeking and selfishly motivated 
in making these requests? I think not. In our 
group it appeared, as is generally true of any 
representative counselor group, that many had 
refused higher salaried jobs in cities where 
every night would be free for our own pleasure 
seeking; because we love the challenge which 
camping offers to the counselor, and desire to 
serve American youth in this important capac- 
ity. However, we must realistically face the 
problem of counselors going “‘stale’”’ during the 
camping season in spite of their love of this 
work, and also the fact that every director has 
had experiences where punishment of counse- 
lors was necessary because of unexcused absence 
from camp, or other improper conduct. In- 
evitably these misconducts can be traced to a 
lack of rapport between counselor and director, 
and unhappiness in the camp community. Our 
suggested plans are offered as aids for keeping 
the counselor physically and mentally fit for 
“optimum production” in terms of counselor 
service, and, at once, for increasing counselor- 
director rapport. 


To the camper the elements of cheerfulness, 
happiness, and enthusiasm are vitally impor- 
tant. As my camper already realized, they are 
the “builders of personality.” Joyous living 
is one of our most important keys to successful 
counseling and successful camping. There can 
be no excuse for the absence of this necessity 
in the modern American camp where the direc- 
tor meets this challenge by taking the initial 
step of counselor program planning and fully 
appreciates his position as counselor of coun- 
selors. 


If you do plan for the counselor’s enjoyment 
of his camp situation as carefully as you have 
planned for the safety, health, and program of 
the campers entrusted to your care, then when 
the final taps is blown you may know that your 
challenge has been answered. For then you 
may return to the parents of America, boys 
and girls who are stronger in body, clearer in 
mind, and who have gleaned a new hold on 
joyous living through their intimate camp ex- 
periences with young counselors who were con- 
tagiously happy in their work and in the very 
art of living. Then you may also return to the 
nation, eager young leaders who through a 
glorious camping experience, have “. . . ad- 
vanced in wisdom and stature, and in favor 
with God and men.” 





